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Planetary Gearing 





Saves stress & Weal 
adds to axle life! 


Wirn Eaton’s planetary construction, gear 
tooth loads are distributed over four “planet gears,” 
holding stress and wear on any one gear tooth to 
a minimum. These four gears are completely 
locked out in the high speed range. In the low 
speed power range, they rotate at slow speeds. The 
result is quiet operation; easy, clash-free shifting 
at all truck speeds; minimum wear; materially 
longer axle life. The rugged planetary design and 
forced flow lubricating system—both exclusive 
Eaton features—enable Eaton 2-Speeds to set un- 
equalled life and performance records. Your truck 
dealer will explain how Eaton 2-Speeds also 
reduce stress and wear on the engine and power 
transmitting parts—how they help your trucks haul 
more, faster, longer, at lower cost. 


Axle Division 
EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


& PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps * Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites* Spring Washers * Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings* Leaf and Coil Springs» Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





What Goodyear is doing about the 
Highway Crisis 


—in the public interest —and yours! 


In behalf of the modern highway system that 
this country needs so desperately, Goodyear is 
running two-page, full-color advertisements like 
these in the Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s— 
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SECTION B-B 
Method tor tasteoing wail pone!s 


used in precast panels for 
MIAMI’S FIVE-FIFTY BUILDING 


@ Panel construction—lightweight aggregate or 
sandwich wall—is spreading rapidly. 

This new building in Miami has story-high, 
4-in.-thick, precast wall paneis of lightweight 
concrete, supported from floor above by bolts 
cast in top edge of slab. Lower edges are secured 
to edge of floor by angle clips. Vertical joints are 
closed from the back by spring-aluminum strips 
snapped into dovetail joints, then caulked from 
behind. Interior wall back-up is 2“ glazed tile. 

A reinforced-concrete utility shaft houses the 
elevators, stairs and service facilities, and carries 
wind-load stresses, in a structure built to with- 
stand a 175-mph hurricane. Precast panels made 
spandrel walls unnecessary. 

The precision-made wall panels were cast face 
down with ‘Incor’ concrete, using pumice aggre- 
gate for weight reduction—quartz aggregate and 
white cement for facing. 

Fast, thorough ‘Incor’* curing minimizes costly 
form requirements, assures high strength, early 


and ultimate... at lowest initial and annual cost! 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


LONE STAR CEMENTS COVER 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 
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DETAIL OF VERTICAL JomnT 


FIVE-FIFTY OFFICE BUILDING 
Brickell Ave. bet. S. E. 5th & S. E. 6th 
ts., Miami 
Owner: FIVE-FIFTY INC. 


Architect: 

ROBERT LAW WEED & ASSOCIATES 
Structural Engineers: 
JORGENSEN & SCHREFFLER 
Contractor: J. ¥. GOOCH CO.; INC. 


Precast Panels: 
MAULE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
all of Miami 


CORPORATION 


Offices: ABILENE, TEX. + ALBANY, N.Y. « BETHLEHEM, PA. - BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. + NEW ORLEANS + NEWYORK + NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA + RICHMOND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
CEMENT PRODUCERS: 17 MODERN MILLS, 125,000,000 SACKS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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On this month’s cover is a recent photograph showing the 
installation of aluminum panels and reversible aluminum 
windows on the 7th through 12th floors of the office building 
of the Aluminum Company of America in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. Cantilever beams projecting at lower left will serve 
as “hangers” for the structure’s 414-story entrance. The 
unique, 30-story building will be occupied by Alcoa personnel 
next May. (Alcoa Photo.) Story on page 31 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





Ceiling Price Regulation 93, tailored 
for the construction industry, as finally 
issued Nov. 20, is considered by in- 
dustry spokesmen to be a realistic 
approach to contractors’ pricing prob- 
lems so knotty as to tie up issuance of 
a satisfactory control order for over 
three months. (Page 21) 


The Renegotiation Board has issued 
interim regulations to guide contrac- 
tors’ preparation for profit adjust- 
ments under the 1951 Act. The 
A.G.C, has requested a hearing during 
which recommendations relating to 
general contractors can be presented. 


Steel allocations for the first quarter 
of 1952 have been supplemented by 
Defense Production Administration to 
permit increase of school, hospital, 
highway and other types of construc- 
tion projects, and the copper alloca- 
tion for the manufacture of building 
materials has been enlarged. ( Page 22) 


A government contracting officer's 
findings cannot be disputed regardless 
of any error or arbitrariness on his 
part, so long as he was not fraudulent 
in reaching his decision, so the Su- 
preme Court ruled in its 6-3 decision 
of the Wunderlich case issued Nov. 26. 
Strong dissents which accompany the 
majority opinion state in effect that 
the Court's ruling fosters an undesir- 
able degree of bureaucratic control 
over contractors doing work for the 
government. (Page 24) 


The 1951 revenue law which, many 
congressmen warn, brings the country 
to its tax saturation point, greatly in- 
creases the difficulty for contractors 
to operate profitably though it does 
include a long-sought change in the 
tax transportation of property. 
(Page 26) 


on 


Annual federal-aid highway author- 
izations totalling $810 million, to 
be apportioned to states on a 50-50 
matching basis, will be recommended 
to the next session of Congress by the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, as agreed by A.A.S.H.O. 
officials at a meeting in late November. 
Setting up of a special interstate high- 
way fund is again proposed. (Page 34) 
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Allocation of highway federal-aid 
funds for 1952 were announced by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. They include 
$225 million for the federal-aid high- 
way system, $150 million for second- 
ary system, and $125 million for urban 
areas. Forest highway allocations also 
announced. (Page 34) 


“Realistic” consideration by the gov- 
ernment to the needs for both essential 
civilian and national defense construc- 
tion was recommended by Construc- 
tion and Civic Development Committee 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce. The 
meeting of many industry representa- 
tives expressed confidence that the 
industry has ability to do both jobs 
promptly and economically if govern- 
ment eliminates policies that hamper 
productive capacity. (Page 23) 


NPA denied 63% of more than 3,000 
‘th quarter applications for commer- 
cial, religious, community facility, and 
amusement and recreational projects 
coming under jurisdiction of its Con- 
struction Controls Division. The 
agency was able to allot only 15% of 
the steel requested, 3.6% of the cop- 
per asked, and no aluminum. Gener- 
ally, no project was permitted to 
begin unless directly or indirectly 
involved in defense effort. (Page 23) 


Coordination of airport programs, 
civilian and military, was recom- 
mended by National Association of 
State Aviation Officials—A.G.C, Joint 
Cooperative Committee which met 
last month. (Page 35) 


Harry A. Dick, 26th A.G.C. president, 
died at his home in Portland, Oregon, 
Nov. 9. The nationally known leader 
in the construction industry and pio- 
neer contractor in the Pacific North- 
west succumbed to a heart ailment 
which had started early in his youth. 
(Page 49) 


State school construction plans to 
meet an annual need of about $1.5 bil- 
lion in new facilities are generally 
stymied by the defense program but 
can be expected to proceed without 
interruption once emergency demands 
for materials subside. (Page 30) 


Modification of building codes, many 
of which are considered out-dated, is 
being pushed to the front by the need 
for conservation of building materials 
with government and private agencies 
interested in construction taking the 
lead in the drive. (Page 32) 


Construction contract awards, the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve reports, declined slightly in 
October, reflecting decreases in awards 
for public works and utilities. The 
86,000 housing units started in Octo- 
ber brought the 10-month total to 
943,000 compared with 1.2 million for 
the same period last year. Value of 
work done on industrial construction 
in October declined for the first time 
since early 1950. 


Defense housing program, author 
ized by Congress in September, started 
rolling on Dec. 3 with Federal Hous- 
ing Administration field offices taking 
applications from builders who want 
a piece of the work to be done in criti- 
eal areas. So far the government has 
planned some 50,000 units to be built 
with the aid of easier credit terms in 
about 90 defense production and mili- 
tary areas. 


Eric Johnston, recently replaced as 
Economic Stabilization Administrator 
by Roger Lowell Putnam, stated in his 
final report that controls must continue 
if the fight against inflation is to be 
won. He urged: (1) a_ balanced, 
pay-as-we-go budget, (2) credit re- 
strictions strong enough to prevent un- 
necessary expansion of consumer pur- 
chasing, (3) allocation policies to 
flow of raw materials for 
essential production, and (4) price 
and wage controls which hold down 
costs without disrupting production. 


assure a 


Department of Defense obligated 
$12.3 billion for the procurement of 
major equipment, supplies, military 
construction and expansion of produc- 
tion facilities during period July 
through October. Of this, $600 mil- 
lion was for construction. Obligations 
for the 16-month period following the 
Korean invasion totaled $48.3 billion, 
of which $2.4 billion was for construc- 
tion. 





TRUSCON...« name you can [build] on 





Truscon “O-T” Joists assure light-weight floors 











Despite their comparatively light weight, Truscon “O-T” Open Truss 
Steel Joists are extremely strong and rigid. They are ideal for floor and roof- requirements in 
all types of buildings regardless of location. The cost in small structures is 
practically the same per square foot as that in skyscrapers. Fire-resistant 
construction is thus made available in many buildirgs-where such construction 
would otherwise not be possible from the cost standpoint. 
Features include: Great rigidity through integral welding 
of wide tee-shaped top and bottom chords and a strong, round continuous web 
member. High fire resistance. Simple to install, being completely shop 
fabricated and reaching the job ready for placing. Each joist is 
“place-marked,” greatly simplifying and speeding construction. 
Open web allows passage of pipes and conduits in any direction. 
See Truscon’s complete catalog in “SwEET’s” for full information 
on all Truscon Mark of Merit Products. 


TRUSCON® STEEL COMPANY Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 
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CONST OGRAP 





A Series of Graphs Outlining the Construction Trend 


Compiled by The Associated General Contractors of America 


TREND OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS Index Number 292. The average a year ago stood 
at 290. The 1913 average, again, equals 100. 





The average of construction costs in the principal 
construction centers of the United States for No- CONTRACT AWARDS IN 37 STATES 
vember stands at Index Number 378, according to 
the A.G.C. Index. The cost figure for November The volume of contracts awarded during October 
1950 was 371. The 1913 average equals 100. (Index Number 210, based on 1936-1938) is a 
decrease of 8 points from September, and a de- 
crease of 22 points from October 1950. 


on ; sae ; REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 
The average of wages in the principal construction 


centers of the United States stands at 509 for Revenue freight loaded during the first 47 weeks 
November. One year ago the average stood at 494. of 1951 totaled 36,975,318 cars. For the same 
The average prices paid by contractors for basic period in 1950, loadings amounted to gee ip 
construction materials for November stands at cars. This represents an increase of 5 per cent. 





WAGE AND MATERIAL PRICE TRENDS 











@ Wage, Material Price and Construction Cost Trends 
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Buy balanced 
"Cat”Graders 


for more work 
at less cost 


CATERPILLAR 


RADERS 
DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS - MOTOR G = 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPME 


The “Cat’’ No. 212 Grader shown here will 
never be a@ wallflower. Owner D. W. Klock, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, says, “This rig’s so well balanced, ma- 
neuverable and fast, the boys all want to run it!” 

Balance is the secret of “Cat” Graders’ popu- 
larity with owner and operator alike. “Caterpillar” 
builds each Motor Grader from the ground up as 
an individual unit. The correct weight, plus the 
right horsepower, plus rated work speed — these 
things add up to balanced machines that solve 
your job problems at lower cost. 

Informed buyers are finding that assembled 
graders are often poorly balanced. It stands to 
reason that when one engine or one frame is used 
for more than one model, the best use cannot be 
made of weight and power. But balanced “Cat” 
rigs are neither muscle-bound nor jumpy on the 
job, and cut costs through superior performance 
and longer service life. 

There’s a size ““Cat’’ Motor Grader for every type 
of work — with the stamina, punch and balance 
to do a particular job best. And don’t forget what 
world-famous “Caterpillar” dealer service means 
in cutting down time to the bone. Their repre- 
sentatives have plenty of job-savvy, and their 
parts replacement service is without an equal. 
Ask your “Caterpillar” dealer to show you his 
Motor Graders’ bonus features. And remember 
that quality under the hide doesn’t show on the 
outside — it shows up in performance. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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@ TOTAL Construction compared @ NEW Construction compared 
with Gross National Product with Gross National Product* 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) (BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


TOTAL GROSS NATL NEW GROSS NATL 
CONSTRUCTION PRODUCT CONSTRUCTION proouct 
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@ New Construction Activity (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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A, KANSAS * JOSEPH W. RADOTINSKY, ARCHITECT © BAUMANN & BORDEN CONSTRUCTION CO., CONTRACTORS 


...with CECO Metal Windows for Schools 


As you read this your eyes are doing more than seeing—they are bringing 
into action your entire body—nerves, muscles, circulation. 


And you are burning up energy—piling up fatigue in direct proportion to the 
amcunt of light available for vision. Medical science has proved eyestrain has a marked 
effect on the well-being of all. So it’s necessary then that seeing be done with ease and 
in comfort. That’s why proper illumination is all-important and there’s where metal windows 
come in, for they admit more daylight than any other window. 

Add to that fact, most days in most of the country are overcast in winter. Here again 
metal windows meet the need because only metal windows provide enough daylight 
for good vision on overcast days. 


So there’s good reason for the swing to Ceco Metal Windows in modern school 
construction. Besides giving more light for better sight, they permit distant 
vision so vital for relaxing young minds. 

There are other advantages in Ceco Metal Windows—such as controlled ventilation— 
won't rot or warp—cost less to install, clean and maintain. And because Ceco Windows are 
better engineered they fit better—last longer. That’s why we say—“When you use Ceco 
Windows you know you use the very best—you’re sure of savings, too.” 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


2 


In construction products CECO ENGINEERING 2écs He big difference 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
@ Private Residential and Nonresidential Building * (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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* Residential excludes farm; Nonresidentiol includes industrial, commercial, institutional, and social and recreational building, but excludes public utility building. 





@ Selected Types: (CUMULATIVE, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 1950 and 1951 VOLUME THROUGH NOVEMBER 
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INDUSTRIAL OTHER NON- PUBLIC NONRESIDEN- HIGHWAY SEWER AND CONSERVATION 
RESIDENTIAL* — ‘UTILITY TIAL BUILDING WATER  & DEVELOPMENT 


* Includes commercial, institutional, and social and recreational building 
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NUMBER THAT 
PEAKS FOR ITSELF! 


Anp it’s a number that speaks for the 
opinion of Blythe Brothers Co., also. It is 
an indirect guarantee to every prospective 
Northwest purchaser that Northwest equip- 
ment is money making equipment to own. 
Successful contractors keep successful with 


proved equipment. 


It will pay you to plan ahead to own a 
Northwest. Talk to a Northwest man about it. 
NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1502-8 Field Building, 135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





N ORTHWEST 


CRAWLER and TRUCK MOUNTED SHOVELS+ CRANES» DRAGLINES+PULLSHOVELS 











CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 





For Moderate income Families in Large Cities 


(Formerly referred to as the “Cost of Living Index,” compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Tuts table indicates the average changes in retail 
prices of selected goods, rents and services bought by 
the average family of moderate income from August 15, 
1949 to October 15, 1951. 

They are presented here for use by employers who 
may wish to take these cost of living data into consider- 
ation when contemplating adjustments of wages based 
on increased living costs. 


1949 


SEPT. 
15 


Average 169.6 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys 10 key cities 
every month and 24 other large cities quarterly. Prices 
are obtained on food, fuel, apparel, house furnishings 
and miscellaneous goods and services. Rental informa- 
tion is obtained quarterly only for all cities. The com- 
putations are based on the indexes for the years 1935-39, 
which are taken as the average of 100 points. 

1950 1951 
AUG. SEPT. oct. AUG. SEPT. 

15 15 15 15 15 

173.0 


174.8 186 





Birmingham, Ala. 171. 
Mobile, Ala.. . 169. 
Los Angeles, Calif. , 167. 
San Francisco, Calif. 173 
Denver, Colo. 


Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Orleans, La. 
Portland, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Houston, Tex. 
Norfolk, Va.. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
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ENGINEERED TYING DEVICES, ANCHORAGES and ACCESSORIES for CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
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Sidelights for Contractors 


By John C. Hayes, Legal Adviser 


Taxes 


Revenue Act of 1951.—While the 
Revenue Act of 1951 increases indi- 
vidual and corporate income tax and 
some excise tax rates, in addition to 
closing certain loopholes, not all of 





More on Tax Law —page 26 
its provisions are unfavorable to the 
taxpayer. Benefits accorded by the 
Act include: the non-recognition of 
gain realized on sale of a taxpayer's 
principal residence where another resi- 
dence is purchased within a year 
(other than to the extent that the 
selling price of the old residence ex- 
ceeds the purchasing price of the 
new); increased medical expense de- 
duction allowed a taxpayer after he or 
his spouse have reached age 65; more 
lenient treatment of an unmarried tax- 
payer qualifying as head of a house- 
hold; permission for an individual tax- 
payer to change his election to take, 
or not to take, the optional standard 
deduction after the filing of his return, 
and also permission to married tax- 
payers to elect to file joint returns 
after filing separate returns; and an 
increase to a maximum or less than 
$600, from the previous less than 
$500, in the amount of gross income 
permitted to a dependent of a tax- 
payer. An additional benefit, of par- 
ticular interest to contractors, is the 
amendment to the excise tax on trans- 
portation of property to exempt ex- 
pressly material excavated in the 
course of construction work and trans- 
ported to any place within, or ad- 
jacent to, the of the 
project. 


boundaries 


Accrual of Income.— Where a govern- 
ment department reversed its earlier 
position and determined that a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractor was entitled 
to be reimbursed for state corporate 
income taxes, the Tax Court held that 
such reimbursement should be re- 
ported by the contractor, on the ac- 
crual basis of accounting, as income 
in the year of the department’s favor- 
able ruling rather than in the year 
reimbursement was actually received 
or in the year the taxes were paid. 
The department’s ruling, the court 
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thought, was the event fixing the con 
tractor’s right to reimbursement. 


Distraint for Taxes.—A district court 
has decided that joint bank accounts 
held by a husband and wife as tenants 
by the entireties were not subject to 
distraint by a collector of internal 
revenue for income taxes due only 
from the husband. And in a second 
case, a collector of internal revenue 
was enjoined by a district court from 
distraining on the property of a family 
partnership to collect the tax liability 
of only one partner. 


Withholding Taxes.—After a con- 
tractor on a state public works project 
had defaulted, the bonding company, 
under its bond for labor and materials, 
furnished funds to meet the contrac- 
tor’s payroll by giving a bank on each 
pay day a draft to cover the payroll. 
Thereupon, a district court, ruled, the 
bonding company had control of the 
wages and became “the employer” 
with the duty to withhold, as imposed 
by the internal revenue statutes. 


Gifts in Trust.—The Tax Court has 
held that a gift in trust for minor chil- 
dren by a parent well able to support 
them is a transfer only of a future 
interest and thus not entitled to any 
exclusion from gift tax, although the 
income and principal could be dis- 
bursed at the trustee’s discretion and 
the children, or the guardian if one 
was appointed, could terminate the 
trust and take the principal and in- 
come. 


Public Contracts 


Renegotiation.—A district court has 
upheld the government’s right to pro- 
ceed to collect from a war contractor 
excessive profits determined to be due 
by the War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board, despite a pending peti- 
tion filed by the contractor for review 
by the Tax Court of the board’s deci- 
sion. The Court stated that a refund 
could be ordered by the Tax Court, if 
it should find in favor of the contractor 
after the latter had made payment. 
In keeping with the express provision 
in the 1951 Renegotiation Act, the 


court felt that interest payable by 
contractors on unpaid renegotiation 
debts under the 1943 Renegotiation 
Act should be charged at a 4% rather 
than a 6% rate. However, on this 
latter point, a circuit court of appeals 
in another case has reached a contrary 
conclusion, upholding the 6% rate of 
inferest on excessive profits for years 
prior to the adoption of the 1951 Act. 


Examination of Books.—Under a 
statute signed by the President on 
October 31, 1951, the General Ac- 
counting Office is authorized to ex- 
amine the books of contractors receiv- 
ing negotiated government contracts. 


Assignment of Claims.— Under a de- 
cision by the Court of Claims, a gov- 
ernment contractor's fraud in presen- 
tation of a termination claim is no bar 
to recovery by the contractor's as- 
signee of a valid part of the claim. 
The court expressed the view that the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 
modified any general doctrine that 
everyone holding under a fraudulent 
contractor is barred by fraud, 
since the act’s purpose was to encour- 
age finance companies to lend money 
to contractors with the Government. 


his 


Disputes Clause. The Supreme 
Court again has heard arguments and 
has before it for decision the question 
of the finality which must be given a 
department head’s decision under the 
standard form of government con- 
struction contract. The contractor’s 
contention is that the Court of Claims 
properly upset the adjustment of a 
department head on the basis of a 
finding that the method of computing 
the rental of equipment and repair 
were arbitrary and capricious and 
thus grossly erroneous. The govern- 
ment contended that such a finding is 
not sufficient and that there must be 
fraud or mistake so gross as to imply 
bad faith. Article 15 of the standard 
contract states that a department 
head’s decision is final on disputes in- 
volving a question of fact; and the 
government argued that the amount 
of an equitable adjustment is a factual 
question. 
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TOURNADOZER 


Big rubber tires ...19 m.p.h. speed 


give you a roadwork combination that’s 
ready for action anywhere . . . anytime. 
Whether assigned to production dirtmov- 
ing, maintenance, or emergency pulling, 
pushing or dozing assignments, Tourna- 
dozer can be dispatched at a moment's 
notice over highway or cross country to 
handle scattered jobs. It goes right to 
‘work... in any kind of weather... 
through mud, sand, or snow. This high- 
speed, rubber-tired flexibility, with no 
crawler tracks to maintain or replace, gives 
you the most effective, economical equip- 
ment for use in both your construction 


and maintenance operations. 





DELIVERS AGGREGATES 


Mississippi State Hwy. Dept. couldn't operate their asphalt 
plant efficiently without their C Tournadozer, according to 
J. F. Cathoun, Asst. Southern District Engineer. “If we didn’t 
have the ‘C’ handling all our feeding work (on dozing dis- 
tances of 300 to 600’ one-way), it would require 2 crawlers 
to assure maximum plant production,” adds the Plant Supt. © 
Job studies show that after 32 years and over 6000 working 
hours, mostly in sand and gravel, Tournadozer is still running 
on original tires... further, oe efficiency has been 90%. 


With either its standard bulldozer blade, 
interchangeable Angledozer, or V-type 
Snow Plow, plus its ability to pull a Rooter, 
Sheepsfoot Roller, or Carryall Scraper, you 
get benefits all year on your original 
investment. It has fast, 4-wheel drive, 
constant-mesh transmission for instant 
gear change without loss of momentum, 
4-wheel disc air brakes with 2822 sq. in. 
braking area, and fast, easy electric con- 


trol. Optional torque converter is available. 


Check these actual job performance re- 
ports on jobs like yours, then contact your 
LeTourneau Distributor for all the facts... 


there’s no obligation. 


R. G. LETOURNEAU, INC.,. cccric.inine 


HIGH-SPEED, RUBBER-TIRED EXCAVATING + HAULING « LIFTING EQUIPMENT 
ftlso TRACTOR EQUIPMENT shown offoscte... 











accepted on U. S. Engineer Corps 
work. Single or multiple units 

ground-bearing pressures to 9352 
per sq ‘in loaded, 4272 empty 





BACKFILLS, LEVELS, MAINTAINS DUMPS 
To backfill 2% miles of 42” and 54” roadside 
water mains for Detroit Dept. of Water Sup- 
ply, Sugden & Sivier, Inc,, Tournadozer dored 
19,500 yds. into 10’ and 11’ trenches. 
moved 200 lineal ft. daily, cutting clean-up 
cost by other methods 50%, according to 
G. L. Sivier, Vice Pres. . . . also leveled 450,000 
yds. of sand, clay, maintained 270,000-yd. 
expressway construction dump. 


PIONEERS ROADIVAY 


Working on rough terrain in 105° F. tempera- 
tures, modern Tournadorer set a fast construc- 
tion pace pioneering a new highway across 
remote desert country of Baja California. This 
Mexican Federal Govt. project called for move- 
ment of 190,000 cu. yds. material per month. 
low-pressure tires, air-foam cushion seat, 
fingertip control, reduce operator fatigue, in- 
crease safety when working heavy schedules. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
Here, “C”, working on concrete floor, stock- 
piles bulk nitrate at Iquique, Chile warehouse. 


SHEEPSFOOT ROLLERS 


a 














ROOTERS 


PCU operated, gives fast 
low-cost breakage of lay- 


ered rock,-other tough ma- of crawler tracto with PCU's 
terials, beats blasting costs 


¢ a et 


MAKES EMERGENCY ROAD REPAIRS 
To clear heavy mountain-top landslide from 
a main highway near Viota, Colombia, Zona 
de Bogota drove their rubber-tired C Tournc- 
dozer over 103 miles through heavy traffic in 


STRIPS BLACKTOP 


Before resurfacing U. S. 112 for Michigan 
State Hwy. Dept., Ann Arbor Construction Co. 
used a C Tournadozer to strip 2 mi. of 
2 to 4” of blacktop from the 20” concrete 
roadbed. Despite continuous traffic, Tourna- 
dozer averaged 480 lineal ft. per day — while 
the most a backhoe with grader blade could 
clear was 100’ a day. Tournadozer cost aver- 
aged 47c per sq. yd. for entire job. 


one 


Re 


PUSH-LOADS SCRAPERS 
C Tournadozer with 4 C Tournapulls were 
used to build a 450,000-yd. swamp fill for 
new Washington-A expressway by 
ournadozer 


nnapolis 
Nello L. Teer Co. of Durham, N. C. T: 


CLEARS, GRADES LAND 

C Tournadozer clears trees, underbrush a . 
trims side slopes . . . and assists four © 
Tournapulls building 50 earthfill irri 
dams for Cuban firm, Cia. Azucarera 
entes. As each dam is finished, the 
LeTourneay rigs move under their own fp 

to next site miles away. They originally 

over highway 351 miles from Hava 
Cespedes in only 22 hours. (ave. 16 m. 


. wil . S tet, Towenapull, Carryall ‘Angledozes Rooter— Trademark Reg U.S Pat of 0149¢ 


PULLS HEAVY EQUIPMENT 
Skidding heavy compressor is one of many 
maintenance jobs Tournadozer handled at 
Interstate Iron Co.’s mines near Calumet, 
Minn. The “C's” big diesel engine and 4-wheel 
drive develop plenty of drawber pull for 
heavy 


CARRYALL SCRAPERS 


BULLDOZERS 


, 9 ee 


for D8 and HDI9; Angle- 


PLOWS SNOW 
in 34° zero weather, a Rural Municipality in 
Manitoba cleared over 600 mi. of roads and 
farm lanes in 142 hrs. Drifts were 3 to 8 ft., 


High speed “blasts” drifts, throws snow well 
back. Big tires, adjustable runner shoe pro- 
tect plowed surface. Fast travel time means 
more plowing time, better emergency service. 





POWER UNITS 





dozers for D7 and D8. Dirt- have simple cone-clutch, true ‘spool 
4.to 23 heaped yords for all makes movers consider them most ing, sure-grip brakes to give you ac 
rugged and efficient, avail- curate control Adopt to wide range 


Fast-looding, positive ejection 


able onywhere 


of heavy-duty crawler tractors 








HOW TO POUR SUNSHINE ON <a 
AN INDUSTRIAL OPERATION 
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The Popular Hi-Lo Bay Design 
Engineered By Macomber For 
Industrial Plant Construction 


Here’s sunlight for sale—sunlight from all four sides 
of plant and monitor roof. 


All parts are standardized products ready to be fabri- 
cated to your client's factory dimensions. Tell us out- 
to-out measurements and clear height under trusses. 
Single units or in series for wide plots. Write. 


TAA ALL 3 ts 
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EDITORIALS 





Harry A. Dick 


HARRY A. DICK is mourned with genuine grief 
by members of The Associated General Contractors of 
America. He was president of the association during 
1945. Throughout his life he exemplified the finest of 
the qualities of skill, integrity and responsibility. 

In his personal life he was a true gentleman. He was 
a devoted husband and father. He was a loyal and warm 
friend, with a host cf friends throughout the country. 
He was respected and admired by all who knew him. 


In his business life he was an able leader, becoming 
president of the Gilpin Construction Co., president of the 
General Construction Co., and vice president of the 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. He and the companies with 
which he was identified enjoyed the best of reputations. 
He was also one of the founders of the Portland Labor 
Management Committee which performed outstanding 
work. 


Harry Dick was a substantial citizen in the construc- 
tion industry for whose betterment he worked tirelessly 
through the A.G.C. He held all of the offices there are 
in the Portland, Oregon, Chapter and was president in 
1938 and 1939. He held many positions in the national 
A.G.C. before becoming president in 1945. 


He was keenly interested in all phases of A.G.C. ac- 
tivity which operate for the benefit of contractors, the 
construction industry and the public. His judgment was 
always sound, and he had a keen perception of what 
should be done for the future. He had a quiet, modest 
manner in his leadership. 


His pride and respect for the A.G.C., as reported in 
his obituary on page 49, was shown by the A.G.C. emblem 
which was in his lapel on his interment. He was the kind 
of a man whose memory will be kept and whose example 
will be followed in the A.G.C, for many years. 


THE CONSTRUCTION industry has reason to 
be thankful to the Office of Price Stabilization for the 
realistic approach taken in Ceiling Price Regulation 93 
(Construction and Related Services and Sales of Installed 
Materials). 


The problems of designing a price regulation to fit all 
of the diversified operations of the industry which per- 
forms more than $36 billion worth of new construction 
and maintenance and repair operations in all parts of 
the country for all kinds of purposes and under a myriad 
of different conditions are almost impossible. 


As the OPS pointed out, it could hardly leave an indus- 
try of this size and importance to the national economy 
outside of price regulation, or subject to regulations 
which were not realistic. 

While the regulation is complex when read in its 
entirety, its operations are relatively simple. There are 
these principal points: 

®* Contractors, generals and subs, are permitted to 
charge actual costs of labor, equipment, materials and 
overhead. 


® Profit is limited to 9/10 of the highest percentage 
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markup for similar work in the base period, but the OPS 
estimates that with higher labor and materials prices this 
allows dollar profits equal to the pre-Korean level. 


® Reports do not have to be filed with OPS for lump 
sum or fee types of contracts; only for installing ma- 
terials on an hourly price basis which includes profit. 


* For most construction, contractors only have to keep 
records to prove the correctness of their prices for dura- 
tion of the Defense Production Act as amended and two 
more years. 


® Generally, the regulation does not compel changes 
in business practices, cost practices, or methods estab- 
lished in the industry. 

The Associated General Contractors of America, and 
other associations in the industry, worked closely with 
OPS and furnished information about the industry so 
that this realistic approach could be taken. 


Supreme Court Decision 


THE DECISION of the United States Supreme 
Court, reported on page 24, raises serious questions of 
how the business of contracting and how the public 
interest will be affected. 

The court interpreted the disputes clause of the 
standard government contract form to mean that the 
determination of the department head is final, and that 
there can be no recourse to the courts in disputes over 
findings of fact unless fraud on the part of the govern- 
ment can be proved. 


The decision appears to leave contractors without the 
possibility of judicial review of findings of fact by gov- 
ernment departments no matter how the findings are 
arrived at, aside from fraud. 


Much study will have to be given to the subject before 
proper recommendations can be made either to govern- 
ment departments or to the Congress. The Supreme 
Court’s decision appears so final as to leave no room 
for further judicial action on the subject. 


It is doubtful whether or not, in view of the decision, 
government departments could take administrative action 
with respect to this subject without some legislation by 
Congress. 


While some contractors operating under contracts 
already signed probably will suffer hardships from the 
decision, the long-range problem, and the one on which 
Congress could be expected to act, is how to offset the 
effect of the decision on the public interest. 


An action which creates an additional, and difficult to 
assay, hazard on contracting for public bodies almost 
inevitably will be contrary to the public interest. The 
Associated General Contractors of America, and other 
associations, have been cooperating with government 
agencies and others to bring about conditions under which 
hazards are reduced or brought into foreseeable limits 
so that construction can be executed as economically as 
possible. 


The decision and sharp dissents deserve careful 
reading by all members of the industry. It is being 
studied by the A.G.C., which will report its reeommenda- 
tions to members in the future. 
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» A REALISTIC approach to an 
almost impossible problem was taken 
by the Office of Price Stabilization in 
Ceiling Price Regulation 93 (Con- 
struction and Related Services and 
Sales of Installed Materials) which 
became effective Nov. 20. 

Generally, the regulation applies 
to all new construction and mainte 
nance and repair operations—esti- 
mated at $86.8 billion in 1950-—ex- 
cept contracts. Because of 
the industry's size and importance to 
the national economy, OPS stated: “A 
program of price stabilization, there- 
fore, should include action designed 
to stabilize prices of construction 
services.” 

For general contractors, the regu- 
lation applies to most operations ex- 
cept defense contracts. It permits 
contractors (generals and subs) to 
charge actual costs of labor, equip- 
ment, materials and overhead and 
9/10 of the highest markup for profit 
for similar work in the base period of 
July 1, 1949, through June 24, 1950. 

For most types of operations reports 
to OPS are not required, although 
the regulation requires that records 
be kept for the life of the Defense 
Production Act as amended and two 
years thereafter. 

The regulation was tailored to fit 
the particular needs of the construe- 
tion industry. Preliminary  indica- 
tions have been that contractors have 
encountered few difficulties. 

The question most frequently asked 
has been how unit-price contracts for 
highway and other work should be 
considered. OPS considers these the 
same as lump-sum contracts. 


defense 


A.G.C. Action 


The Associated General Contrac 
tors of America and most other asso- 
ciations in the industry operated on 
the that when OPS indicated 
construction was to be brought under 
price regulation, all possible infor- 
mation about the industry should be 
presented so that a realistic regula- 
tion could be drafted. 

Two meetings were held of the 
OPS industry advisory committee, in 
July and August, at which the A.G.C. 
was represented by H. C. Turner, Jr., 
New York; W. Murray Werner, 
Shreveport, La.; F. W. Heldenfels, 
Jr., Corpus Christi, Texas; Ben P. 
Griffith, Los Angeles; and Leet M. 
Denton, Detroit. 

Numerous meetings were held by 


basis 
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New Price Regulation Tailored 
To Fit Construction Industry 


® Realistic Approach to Almost Impossible Problem 


e Applies to Most Contracts Except Defense Types 


A.G.C. staff members with OPS offi- 
cials, and with other 
executives. 


Pricing Theory 


association 


In its Statement of Considerations, 
the OPS said: “In general, the pricing 
theory of this regulation permits the 
seller of construction services to apply 
to his current costs of labor, materials 
and equipment (not in excess of rates 
and ceilings approved or established 
by the Wage Stabilization Board and 
OPS), 9/10 of the highest percentage 
markup for profit which he had in 
effect for a comparable sale during 
the base period. He may apply to 
those current costs, his highest base 
period percentage markup for ozer- 
head without reduction. 

“The base period percentage mark- 
up for profit is reduced by 10%, be 
cause it has been determined that 
costs of construction labor and build- 
ing materials have risen by 10% and 
127% respectively since the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. It is estimated, 
therefore, that 9/10 of the pre-Korean 
percentage markup for profit will, 
when applied to these increased costs, 
result in approximately the same dol- 
lar and cents realization of profit as 
that which the seller of construction 
services enjoyed during the 
period. 

“The Director finds therefore that 
the ceiling prices established by this 
regulation are generally the equiv- 
alent of pre-Korean prices plus cost 
increases to date.” 


Meets Specified Needs 

The history of price regulation was 
cited by OPS. The General Ceiling 
Price Regulation was issued Jan. 26, 
1951, fixing ceiling prices for most 
services and commodities at the highest 
price charged by the seller during the 
period from Dec. 18, 1950, to Jan. 25, 
1951. CPR 84, for services, was 
issued on May 11, and “to the extent 
of its applicability’ superseded the 
GCPR in the construction field. OPS 
continued : 

“Although not specifically designed 


base 


to meet the needs of the construction 
industry, CPR 34 did offer an advan- 
tage over GCPR in that it provided 
for the use of a pricing method. Soon 
after the release of CPR 34, however, 
it became evident that the pricing 
theory of that regulation was not real- 
istic as far as the construction industry 
was concerned. 

“To the traditionally 
slender margins and great element of © 
risk peculiar to the operations of a 
large portion of the construction in- 
dustry with the necessity, under CPR 
34, to absorb labor and (in most 
cases) material cost increases, was 
difficult in the extreme. Representa- 
tives of the industry contended that 
compliance with CPR 34—if not im- 
possible—would, at the very least, in- 
volve great hardship... 


reconcile 


Contracting Variables Cited 


“Industry spokesmen emphasized 
that a particular service is rarely sup- 
plied by a contractor more than once? 
in the same form and under the same) 
conditions. It was further emphasized 
that varying conditions of location, 
terrain, weather and other factors di- 
rectly influence the price that must be 
charged for a construction service... 

“Because of the nature of the in- 
uttty <0 considered 
desirable to devise a method of pricing 
which will permit sellers of construc- 
tion services to refer to current costs 
of labor and materials in pricing their 
individual services. This regulation, 
therefore, is issued to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the construction indus- 
try. New or supplementary regula- 
tions tailored to the needs of the 
specialized branches of the industry 
will be issued if the need proves sub- 
stantial or reasonable . . . 

“In general, this regulation does 
not operate to compel changes in busi- 
ness practices, cost practices, or meth- 
ods established in the industry. To 
the extent that such changes are 
involved, the action has been found 
necessary to prevent circumvention or 
evasion of this regulation.” 


has been 
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Supplemental Allotments Made by DPA 
@ More Ist Quarter Grants to Help Schools, Hospitals, Highways 


» SUPPLEMENTAL allotments of 
controlled materials to “urgent” pro 
grams for the first quarter of 1952, 
announced Noy. 24 by the Defense 
Production Administration, provide 
for the continuation of many 
struction projects and the start of a 
substantial number of others, includ'ng 
50 hospitals and 200 schools, 

The allocations, made 
from DPA’s reserve to partially meet 
some of the urgent appeals by claim 
ant agencies, were revealed in a report 
from Administrator Manly  Fleisch- 
mann to Senator Burnet R. Maybank, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production. 


con 


additional 


States Providing More for Schools—Page 39 


While the supplemental allotments 
were far from satisfying claimant 
agencies’ requests, Fleischmann wrote 
Senator Maybank that “we believe we 
have covered reasonably well the most 
urgent situations.” 

The additional allotments and 
DP A's comments concerning programs 
of particular interest to the construc- 
tion industry are as follows: 

Atomic Energy Commission—12,- 
000 tons of carbon steel, 8,500 tons 
of structural shapes, 850 tons of alloy 
Steel and 1 million pounds of stainless 
Steel, meeting “bulk” of request. 

Defense Department—‘‘It was con- 
eluded that the construction part of 
the appeal could be deferred without 
damage.” 

Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration—Received 6 million pounds of 
aluminum previously earmarked for 
the program. “The original program 
determination for the DEPA was con- 
sidered sufficient to support the power 
program of the government.” 

Defense Minerals Administration 

4,600 tons of carbon steel, 3,500 
tons of structurals, 1,200 tons of 
plates, 90 tons of alloy steel, 50,000 
pounds of brass mill products, 300,000 
pounds of wire mill products, and 
75,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Defense Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion—1,238 tons of structurals for the 
coke oven program. “A project by 
project study of the appeal showed 
that the essential work could be con- 
tinued with 
scheduling.” 


some construction re 
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Defense Transport Administration 
—2,500 tons of structura! steel, and 
400,000 pounds of wire mill products. 

Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion—“Since DPA believes there is no 
indication that the shelter or control 
center programs are sufficiently ad- 
vanced in planning to start consttuc- 
tion on a full scale in the first quarter 
of 1952, the FCDA appeal for this 
program was not granted in full... 
To get the program started, 1,000 tons 
of carbon steel were allotted.”’ In 
addition, 10,000 pounds of aluminum 
were recommended for antenna towers 
in the control center program. 

Federal Security Agency— ‘The in- 
crease of 15,000 tons of carbon steel, 
including 1,500 structural 
steel to the FSA’s education program 
is to further elementary and secondary 
school construction in areas of the 
greatest need. With this quantity of 
material, FSA can permit starting 
construction on an additional 200 proj- 
ects that are now needed. 

“The total, over-all allocation for 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the first quarter 1952 will permit: (1) 
the continuation of all projects under 
way (approximately 1,400); and (2) 
500 new starts of projects needed in 
defense areas, for replacement of 
facilities lost due to catastrophes, and 
to relieve overcrowding. 

“It should be noted that if school 
authorities will make the 
use of reinforced 


tons of 


maximum 
concrete type of 
construction, and if they will tem- 
porarily defer the construction of 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, and similar 
facilities, the first quarter allotment 
will on an annual basis support the 
construction of as many classrooms as 
will be built in 1951, by far the highest 
record in the history of educational 
construction.” 

For hospitals: “the supplemental 
allotment of 7,500 tons of carbon 
steel, including 8,500 tons of struc- 
tural and 150,000 pounds of wire mill 
products will: (1) support all projects 
under way in the first quarter of 1952, 

2) provide for approximately 50 new 
projects needed in defense areas, and 
(3) permit further repairs to and reno- 
vation of existing facilities.” 

General Services Administration 
For several programs including reno- 
vation of the Rand-MeNally Building 


in Chicago and the Loeser Building in 
New York: 3,000 tons of carbon steel, 
2,000 tons of structurals, 700 tons of 
plates, 9 tons of alloy steel, 7,000 
pounds of stainless steel, 120,000 
pounds of copper wire mill products, 
5,000 pounds of copper foundry prod- 
ucts, and 5,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Appeal denied. 

Bureau of Public Roads—‘‘At first 
requested quantities of material so 
that total authorizations would equal 
the originally submitted requirements. 
These were subsequently modified 
downwards. 

“The first quarter 1952 program de- 
terminations cut back the programs of 
the Bureau of Public Roads to a level 
comparable to that of 1949. This re- 
duction was considered necessary in 
order to free materials, particularly 
structural shapes and plate, for other 
urgent programs. Since the original 
program determination was considered 
to be equitable in light of the ma- 
terials situation . . . it was not 
sible to meet the full appeal. 

“An additional 10,000 tons of car- 
bon including 2,500 tons of 
structurals has been set aside for the 
BPR. We are studying, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau, the relative de- 
sirability of making this allotment 
direct to the Bureau for its disburse- 
ment as against lifting the self-certi- 
fication ceiling for small projects.” 

In his letter to Senator Maybank, 
Mr. Fleischmann said the extension of 
the self-certification procedure for 
smaller highway and bridge projects 
could simplify dealing with more than 
10 per cent of such projects. 

NPA Building Materials Division— 
Asked 257,000 pounds of wire mill 
and 7 million pounds of foundry prod- 
ucts, but granted only 150,000 pounds 
and 1 million pounds, respectively. 
Copper to go to manufacturers of 
hardware and plumbing fittings. 

NPA Facilities and Construction 
Bureau—Asked 112,690 tons of car- 
bon steel, 5,126,500 pounds of copper 
brass mill products for bus bars, and 
3,221,000 pounds of wire mill prod- 
ucts to speed completion of industrial 
expansion projects, Entire appeal was 
under investigation, including ques- 
tion of how much steel is required for 
scheduled industrial construction. 

NPA Water Resources Division— 
5,500 tons of carbon steel and 4,000 
tons of structural steel, for projects 
including water and sewage plants. 


pos- 


steel, 
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Deny 63% of Applications 





AN INDICATION of the types of 
construction most favored by the Na- 
tional Production Authority's 
struction Controls Division in its allo- 
cation of materials is apparent in an 
analysis of the approvals and denials 
of applications for construction in the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 

This division handles NPA controls 
over commercial, religious, entertain- 
ment and recreational, and community 
construction, and makes allotments of 
steel, copper and aluminum under the 
controlled materials plan for these 


Con- 


types of projects. 

Public works, including administra 
tion buildings, post offices, jails, sea 
walls, subway and fire stations, re 
ceived 379 of the 39,640 tons of steel 
allocated. This was only 27% of the 
amount requested. 

The next closest classification was 
commercial building, which received 
7,797 tons of steel or 20%. However, 
this was only 13% of that requested. 

NPA denied 638% of all the 3,834 
applications submitted, which pro- 
posed construction valued at more 
than a billion dollars. The applicants 
requested 264,857 tons of steel of 
which only 15% (89,640 tons) was 
granted. Only 3.6% of the copper.re- 
quested was allotted and no aluminum. 

Indications are that first quarter, 
1952, 

Other types of construction were 
stifled in even greater degree. Office 
buildings, banks and clinics got 19% 
of the total steel made available but 
it was only 12% of the amount re- 
quested. Warehouses, shop buildings 
and terminals were granted 10% of 
the total, which was also only 10% of 
the tonnage requested. 

Community, religious, and educa- 
tional groups received 9% of the total 
allocation, or 9% of the steel asked. 
The entertainment category took 829 
tons or 2%, and miscellaneous resi- 
dential, such as hotels and dormitories, 
rated only 8% of the total. However, 
in the last instance, 24% of the amount 
requested was granted. 

The 298 allotments granted will 
make possible about $358,547,435 
worth of construction. Other construc 
tion approved where no allotment was 


denials would be as numerous. 


Industry Reported Able to Meet All Needs 


e If Policies Recognize Defense and Essential Civilian Needs 


» A STATEMENT on problems of 
control measures for the construction 
industry was adopted at last month's 
Washington meeting of the Construc 
tion and Civie Development Committee 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 

The recommended that 
realistic consideration be given by the 
government to the construction needs 
of both the national defense and essen- 
tial civilian activities. 


committee 


The Associated General Contractors 
of America was represented by Presi 
dent Glen W. Maxon; Past President 
Martin W. Chamber di 
rector; H. C. Turner, Jr., chairman, 
Building Contractors’ 


Watson, a 
Division; and 
Managing Director H. E. 

Discussions by 


Foreman. 
government, labor 
and industry leaders held. It 
was revealed that government 
executives, not directly connected with 


were 


some 


consider construction 
activity inflationary and urge its cur 
tailment for that reason. 


construction, 


A Committee for Construction 
Mobilization for Defense was desig- 
nated to give continued study to the 
industry's problems and to plan for a 
meeting of the Construction Industry 
Advisory Council, probably around 
February 1. The council is composed 
of more than 100 national associations 
The 
A.G.C. is represented on the commit- 
tee by President Maxon, with Mr. 
Foreman as a consultant. These two 
the A.G.C. on the 


with an interest in construction. 


also represent 
Council. 

The statement, issued following the 
November 2 meeting by Chairman 
Norman P. Mason, expressed the com- 
mittee’s confidence that the construc- 
tion industry the capacity to 
execute all national defense and 
essential civilian construction promptly 
and economically so long as the federal 


has 


government eliminates policies which 
unduly hamper the industry's produc- 
tive capacity. 


required or otherwise exempt under 
the regulations came to over $70 mil- 
lion. There were 210 applications for 
which no allotment was necessary, and 
907 for projects which were exempt. 


James R. Dunlop 

At Construction and Civic Development Committee meeting of Chamber of 

Commerce of the United States the subject of steel for highways is under con- 

sideration by Martin W. Watson, A.G.C, Past President and national Chamber 

director; Norman P. Mason, North Chelmsford, Mass., committee chairman; and 
Public Roads Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald. 
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Supreme Court Contract Ruling 


Shocks Construction Industry 
© Upholds Finality of U. S. Department Head’s Decision 


© Judicial Relief Impossible Unless Fraud Is Involved 


» THE United States Supreme 
Court, in a handed down 
November 26, interpreted the disputes 
clause of the standard government con- 
tract form to mean that the determina- 
tion of the department head is final, 
and that there can be no recourse to 
the courts in disputes over findings of 
fact unless fraud on the part of the 
government can be proved. 

The interpretation appears so posi 
tive as to prohibit administrative or 
judicial remedy, leaving only a legis- 
lative remedy. 

The principle stated in the majority 
opinion appears to have important im 


decision 


plications for most government con 
tracts. In construction, the decision 
adds another hazard to contracting, 
leaving contractors without the possi- 
bility of judicial review of findings by 
government departments, no matter 
how the findings are arrived at, aside 
from fraud. 

that the 
effects of the decision will act contrary 
to the public interest. 


It seems almost certain 


The case resulted from a dispute 
between the Wunderlich Contracting 
Co., A.G.C., of Omaha, and the Bureau 
of Reclamation over the amount of 
adjustments under a change order in 
construction of Vallecito Dam in Colo 
rado in 1939 and 1940. 


Court of Claims Is Reversed 


It was limited to a dispute over 
rental rates and rates for maintenance 
and repair of equipment used for the 
extra work. The company and _ the 
government were in substantial agree- 
ment on the amount of work, labor and 
machinery time involved. 

The contracting officer calculated 
that the company was entitled to $44,- 
208. This was sustained by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior over the protest of 
the company. The Court of Claims 
found the department's action ‘“‘arbi- 
trary,” “capricious,” and “grossly er- 
roneous. 
$155,748. 

The case was taken to the Supreme 
Court by the government. The lower 
court's decision was reversed by a 6 to 
3 opinion. There were 
dissents by three justices. 


It awarded the company 


two strong 
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Officers and staff of The Associated 
General Contractors of America were 
studying the opinion with legal coun- 
sel, and the subject was scheduled for 
consideration by the association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee at a meeting in 
Washington early in December. 

Discussion of previous Supreme 
Court decisions limiting the right of 
appeal, written by John C. Hayes, 
A.G.C, legal counsel, was published in 
the May 1950 issue of THe Construc- 
TOR, page 39. 

The full text of the majority opin- 
ion and dissents, printed herewith, de 
serves careful reading. The decision 
was on Article 15, the disputes clause 
of the standard government contract 
form. The finality of the department 
head’s finding, except where fraud by 
the government can be proved, was set 
forth in the majority opinion: 

“Despite the fact that other words 
such as ‘negligence, ‘incompetence,’ 
‘capriciousness, and ‘arbitrary’ have 
been used in the course of opinions, 
this Court has consistently upheld the 
finality of the department head's deci- 
sion unless it was founded on fraud, 
alleged and proved. So fraud is in 
By fraud we 
mean conscious wrongdoing, an inten- 
tion to cheat dishonest. The 
decision of the department head, ab- 
sent fraudulent conduct, must stand 
under the plain meaning of the con- 
tract.” 

The possibility of legislative remedy 
was mentioned in the majority opinion 
as follows: “The limitation upon this 
arbitral process is fraud, placed there 
by this Court. If the standard of 
fraud that we adhere to is too lim- 
ited, that is a matter for Congress.” 

The dissents vigorously opposed the 
majority opinion. 


essence the exception. 


or be 


Full Text of Opinions 


Mr. Justice Minton delivered the 
opinion of the Court: 

“This Court is again called upon to 
determine the meaning of the ‘finality 
clause’ of a standard form government 
contract. Respondents agreed to build 
a dam for the United States under a 
contract containing the usual ‘Article 
15.’* That Article provides that all 





disputes involving questions of fact 
shall be decided by the contracting 
officer, with the right of appeal to the 
head of the department ‘whose deci- 
sion shall be final and conclusive upon 


the parties thereto.’ Dissatisfied with 
the resolution of various disputes by 
the department head, in this instance 
the Secretary of the Interior, respond- 
ents brought suit in the Court of 
Claims. That court reviewed their con- 
tentions, and in the one claim involved 
in this proceeding set aside the deci- 
sion of the department head. 117 Ct. 
Cl. 92. Although there was some dis- 
pute below, the parties now agree that 
the question decided by the depart- 
ment head was a question of fact. We 
granted certiorari, 341 U. S. 924, to 
clarify the rule of this Court which 
created an exception to the conclusive- 
ness of such administrative decision. 
The same Article 15 of a 
ment contract was before this Court 
recently, and we held, after a review 
of the authorities, that such Article 
was valid. Moorman y. United States, 
338 U.S. 457. 


one of 


govern- 


Nor was the Moorman 
first impression. Con- 
tracts, both governmental and private, 
have been before this Court in several 
cases in which provisions equivalent to 
Article 15 have been approved and en- 
forced ‘in the absence of fraud or such 
gross mistake as would necessarily 
imply bad faith, or a failure to exer 
cise an honest judgment... .’ Kihl- 
berg v. United States, 97 U. S. 398, 
402; Sweeney v. United States, 109 
U.S. 618, 620; Martinsburg & P. R. 
Co. v. March, 114 U.S. 549, 553; Chi- 
cago, S. F. & C. R. Co. v. Price, 138 
U. S. 185, 195. 

In Ripley v. United States, 223 
U. S. 695, 704, gross mistake imply- 
ing bad faith is equated to ‘fraud.’ 
Despite the fact that other words such 
as ‘negligence,’ ‘incompetence,’ ‘capri- 
ciousness, and ‘arbitrary’ have been 
used in the course of the opinions, this 
Court consistently upheld the 
finality of the department head’s deci- 
sion unless it was founded on fraud, 
alleged and proved. So fraud is in 
essence the exception. By fraud we 
mean conscious wrongdoing, an inten- 


case 


has 


*“ArticLe 15. Disputes—Except as other- 
wise specifically provided in this contract, all 
disputes concerning questions of fact arising 
under this contract shall be decided by the 
contracting officer subject to written appeal 
by the contractor within 30 days to the head 
of the department concerned or his duly 
authorized representative, whose decision shall 
be final and conclusive upon the parties 
thereto. In the meantime the contractor shall 
diligently proceed with the work as directed.” 
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tion to cheat or be dishonest. The de 
cision of the department head, absent 
fraudulent conduct, must stand under 
the plain meaning of the contract. 

“If the conclusiveness of the find 
ings under Article 15 
for fraud, fraud should be alleged and 
proved, never presumed. 
United States vy. Colorado Anthracite 
Co., 225 U. S. 219, 226. In the case 
at bar, there was no allegation of 
fraud. There was no finding of fraud 
nor request for such a finding. The 
finding of the Court of Claims was 
that the decision of the department 
head was ‘arbitrary, ‘capricious, and 
‘grossly erroneous.’ But these words 
are not the equivalent of fraud, the 
exception which this Court has hereto- 
fore laid down and to which it now ad- 
heres without qualification. 

“Respondents were not compelled 
or coerced into making the contract. 
It was a voluntary undertaking on 
their part. As competent parties they 
have contracted for the settlement of 
disputes in an arbitral manner. This, 
we have said in Moorman, Congress 
has left them free to do. Moorman vy. 
United States, supra, at 462. The 
limitation upon this arbitral process is 
fraud, placed there by this Court. If 
the standard of fraud that we adhere 
to is too limited, that is a matter for 
Congress. 


is to be set aside 


a 


“Since there was no pleading of 
fraud, and no finding of fraud, and 
no request for such a finding, we are 
not disposed to remand the case for 
any further findings, as respondents 
urge. We assume that if the evidence 
had been sufficient to constitute fraud, 
the Court of Claims 
found. In the absence of such finding, 
the decision of the department head 
must stand and the 
judgment is 


would have so 


as conclusive, 


Reversed.” 


Dissenting Opinions 

Mr. Justice Dovetas, with whom 
Mr. Justice Reep concurs, dissenting: 

“Law has reached its finest moments 
when it has freed man from the un- 
limited discretion of some ruler, some 
civil or military official, some bureau- 
crat. Where discretion is absolute, 
man has always suffered. At times it 
has been his property that has been 
invaded; at times, his privacy; at 
times, his liberty of movement; at 
times, his freedom of thought; at 
times, his life. Absolute discretion is 
a ruthless master. 
tive of freedom 
other inventions. 


It is more destruc- 


than any of man’s 
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“The instant case reveals only a 
minor facet of the age-long struggle. 
The result reached by the Court can 
be rationalized or made plausible by 
casting it in terms of contract law: 
the parties need not have made this 
contract; those who contract with the 
Government must turn square corners; 
the parties will be left where their en 
gagement brought them. And it may 
be that in this case the equities are 
with the Government, not with the con 
tractor. But the rule we announce has 
wide application and a devastating 
effect. It makes a tyrant out of every 
contracting officer. He is granted the 
power of a tyrant even though he is 
stubborn, perverse or captious. He is 
allowed the power of a tyrant though 
he is incompetent or negligent. He 
has the power of life and death over 
a private business even though his de 
cision is grossly erroneous. 
granted is seldom neglected. 

“The principle of checks and bal 
ances is a healthy one. An official who 
is accountable will act more prudently. 
A citizen who has an appeal to a body 
independent of the controversy has 
protection against passion, obstinacy, 
irrational conduct, and incompetency 
of an official. The opinion by Judge 
Madden in this case expresses a revul- 
sion to allowing one man an uncon- 
trolled discretion over another's fiscal 
affairs. We should allow the Court of 
Claims, the agency close to these dis- 
putes, to reverse an official whose con- 
duct is plainly out of bounds whether 
he is fraudulent, perverse, captious, 
incompetent, or just palpably wrong. 
The rule we announce makes govern 
ment oppressive. The rule the Court 
of Claims espouses gives a citizen jus 


Power 


tice even against his government.” 
Mr. Justice Jackson, dissenting: 


“It is apparent that the Court of 
Claims, which deals with many such 
while we deal with few, has 
reached a conclusion that contracting 
and heads of departments 
sometimes are abusing the power of 
deciding their lawsuits which 
these contract provisions give to them. 
It also is apparent that the Court of 
Claims does not believe that our deci- 
sion in United States v. Moorman, 338 
U.S. 457, completely closed the door 
to judicial relief from arbitrary ac- 
tion unless it also is fraudulent in the 
sense of ‘conscious wrongdoing, an in- 
tention to cheat or be dishonest.’ Nor 
could I have believed it. 


cases 
officers 


own 


“Granted that these contracts are 
legal, it should not follow that one 


who takes a public contract puts him- 
self wholly in the power of contract- 
ing officers and department heads. 
When we recently repeated in Moor- 
man that their decisions were * 
clusive, 


“con- 

the 
ground of fraud, or such gross mistake 
as necessarily implied bad faith,” ’ id., 
at 461 (emphasis supplied), I sup- 
posed that we meant that part of the 
reservation for which I have supplied 
emphasis. 


unless impeached on 


Today’s decision seems not 
only to read that out of the Moorman 
decision, but also to add an exceed- 
ingly rigid meaning to the 
‘fraud.’ 
“Undoubtedly 
can agree to put decision of their dis 
putes in the hands of one of them. 
But one who undertakes to act as a 
judge in his own case or, what amounts 
to the same thing, in the case of his 
own department, should be under some 
fiduciary obligation to the position 
which he assumes. He is not at lib- 
erty to make arbitrary or reckless use 
of his power, nor to disregard evi 
dence, nor to shield his department 
from consequences of its own blunders 
at the expense of contractors. He is 
somewhat in the position of the law- 
yer dealing with his client or the doc- 
tor with his patient, for the superiority 
of his position imposes restraints ap- 
propriate to the trust. Though the 
contractor may have covenanted to be 
satisfied with what his adversary ren 
ders to him, it must be true that he 
who bargains to be made judge of 


word 


contracting parties 


his own cause assumes an implied obli- 
gation to do justice. This does not 
mean that every petty disagreement 
should be readjudged, but that the 
courts should hold the administrative 
officers to the old but vanishing stand 
ard of good faith and care. 

“T think that we should adhere to 
the rule that where the decision of 
the contracting officer or department 
head ‘such gross mistake as 
necessarily to imply bad faith’ there 
is a judicial remedy even if it has its 
origin in overzeal for the department, 
negligence of the deciding official, mis- 
representations—however innocent 
by subordinates, prejudice against the 
contractor, or other causes that fall 
short of actual corruption. Men are 
more often bribed by their loyalties 
and ambitions than by money. I still 
believe one should be allowed to have 
a judicial hearing before his business 
can be destroyed by administrative ac- 
tion, although the Court again thinks 
otherwise. Cf. Ewing v. Mytinger, 
339 U. S. 594, 604.” 


shows 
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Harder for General Contractors 
To Make a Profit Under Tax Law 


® Three Hikes Since Korea Break Record, Incentive 


© Property Transport Tax Change Most Beneficial 


By John C. Hayes 


Hayes and Hayes, Washington, D. C. 


(Mr. Hayes is legal counsel of The Associated General 


Contractors of America 
» GENERAL contractors 
warned that the new revenue law will 
make it increasingly difficult to operate 
at a profit. Gloomy statements are 
now appearing to the effect that the 
new law creates such a heavy tax bur- 


are fore 


den that prior rate of earnings cannot 
be maintained. Some third quarter and 
nine-month reports released by corpo 
for 1951 show that despite 
large gains in gross sales the net re- 
turn after taxes is much smaller than 
last Many members of Con 
gress are now warning that this last 
increase in much as the 
country can stand—in short, that the 
saturation point has been reached. It 
recalls the dictum of Chief Justice 
John Marshall: “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” 


3 Rapid-Fire Hikes 


the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, a little over a year ago, there 
have been three revenue increases. 
The Revenue Act of 1950, which be- 
came law on September 23, 1950, in- 


rations 


year. 


taxes is as 


Since 


creased revenues by over $6 billion. 
The Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, 
enacted on January 3, 1951, raised 
revenues approximately $3.9 billion. 
The new revenue law just enacted adds 
approximately $5.5 billion. The fore- 
three add approxi- 
mately $15.5 billion to the tax burden 
taxpayers were carrying prior to the 
Korean hostilities. It is estimated 
that these three tax measures will in- 
crease taxes of individuals by 29° of 
the amount they were called upon to 
pay prior to the Korean outbreak. 
Corporation taxes, it is estimated, will 
be increased by approximately 52‘. 
It cannot be recalled that there ever 
has been such a great increase in the 
tax burden in such a short period of 
time. For many taxpayers the rates 
now imposed are above the maximum 
rates in effect during World War IT. 
Administration leaders are already de- 


going increases 
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and 


Tue Constructror.—Ed. ) 

manding more tax legislation from 
Congress, notwithstanding that even 
now, with the present rates in effect, 
it is difficult to see how the present 
standard of living can be maintained 
by individual taxpayers and how cor- 
porations can retain a sufficient amount 
of profits from earnings to take care 
of necessary replacements and expan- 
sions, without which a corporate tax 
payer cannot remain in business. 


Excessive Taxes Injurious 


It is stated that high taxes are neces- 
sary to combat inflation. There is a 
point, however, at which taxes may be 
more burdensome than the economy can 
bear. In truth, both excessive taxa- 
tion and inflation are injurious. It is 
likewise true that an increase in tax 
can be largely nullified. This is borne 
out by events subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1950. 
Shortly thereafter labor demanded and 
received higher wages, which in turn 
were reflected in higher prices for ma- 
terials and finished products. This 
was especially noticeable in the in- 
creased cost of the defense rearmament 
program. While it is true that the en- 
actment of withholding tax legislation 
was imperative, it is regrettable that 
some other plan could not have been 
devised to accomplish the same end. 
It would appear that wage and salary 
earners have lost sight of the fact that 
it is the duty of all citizens to con- 
tribute to the support of the govern- 
ment. Everything now seems to be 
measured in terms of “take home pay.” 
This is borne out by at least one labor 
group that contends that taxes should 
be regarded as a cost of living. This 
group is asking the government to 
change the cost of living index to per- 
mit automatic increases in wages when- 
ever taxes are increased. 

In order to satisfy the Administra- 
tion's demand for more and more reve- 
nue, and in the hopes of restoring the 


belief that it is the duty of every citi- 
zen to contribute to the support of the 
government, it would appear that a 
federal sales tax might possibly solve 
the problem. However, because of its 
political implications, such a law now, 
as in the past, would receive scant con- 
sideration. 

Here are some major changes as 
provided in the Revenue Act of 1951: 


Corporation Rates: 


Normal tax is increased from 
to 30%. 

(2) Surtax remains at of the 
amount of surtax net income in excess 
of $25,000. There is no surtax on the 
first $25,000 of income. 

(3) The change in corporate tax 
rates is made retroactive to April 1, 
1951, or for nine months of the present 
calendar year. Thus, the combined 
normal and surtax rate for the frac- 
tional 1951 year amounts to 504°. 
For tax years beginning after April 
1, 1951, the combined rate amounts to 


(1) 
25% 


990; 


ae 


§2%. 

(+) The excess profits tax rate of 
30°¢ is imposed on all profits over and 
beyond the corporation’s excess profits 
tax credit. The effective tax rate on 
excess profits combined with the nor- 
mal and surtax rates amounts to 
8084 for 1951 and 82% for 1952 
and later years, 

(5) The 62% tax ceiling on the 
amount of a corporation’s income that 
could be taken for corporate and ex- 
cess profits taxes has been entirely re- 
vised and a different approach sub- 
stituted in the new act. For most 
corporations the new ceiling limita- 
tion for 1952 and later years shall not 
exceed 18° of a corporation’s excess 
profits tax income. For 1951, no more 
than 174% can be taken in excess 
profits taxes. This new ceiling ap- 
proach ranges from slightly over 46‘; 
to just less than 68°, depending on 
the size of the corporation’s income. 
For 1952 and later years the ceiling 
would vary from 48% to just under 
70%. 

(6) The new act cuts back the ex- 
cess profits tax credit of corporations 
determining their credit by the aver- 
age earnings method during the base 
period years 1946 through 1949 from 
85% to 83%. This cut-back 
fective July 1, 1951. 

(7) The act contains many 
provisions aimed at easing the applica- 
tion of the excess profits tax on various 
corporate taxpayers. These relief pro- 
visions are made retroactive to July 


is ef- 


new 
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1, 1950, the original effective date of 
the excess profits tax law. These pro- 
visions for the most part relate to 
special tax situations. 

Individual Rates: The new law in- 
creases individual tax rates, effective 
November 1, 1951. Thus, for the 
calendar year 1951 the combined nor- 
mal and surtax rates range fiom 
20.4% on the first $2,000 of taxable 
income to 91° on taxable income over 
$200,000. For the calendar year 1952 
the combined normal and surtax rates 
range from 22.2% on the first $2,000 
of taxable income to 92% of the tax- 
able income in excess of $200,000. The 
new law raises the ceiling limit on in- 
dividual taxpayers from 87% to 
87.20 for the calendar year 1951 and 
88% for the calendar year 1952. A 
provision is contained in the new act 
that increases on individuals would 
terminate December 31, 1953. 

Personal Exemptions: Personal ex- 
emptions remain unchanged at $600 
for the taxpayer and $600 for each de- 
pendent. Widows and other single 
people who can qualify under the new 
law as heads of families will be per- 
mitted to split part of their income for 
tax purposes. Beginning in 1952 these 
people will be given about one-half the 
tax advantage that married couples 
get through splitting the family in- 
come. To qualify the taxpayer as 
head of a household, his dependents 
must live with him. 

Deductions: Taxpayers 65 years old 
or over will be permitted to take tax 
deductions for all their medical ex- 
penses, not just the part that exceeds 
5% of income as provided in prior rev- 
enue acts. 

Withholding Tax: The withholding 
tax rate is increased from 18% to 
20%. The 20% rate is applicable to 
wages paid after November 1, 1951. 
The new law permits employees, by 
agreements with employers, to author- 
ize the deduction of a sufficient amount 
from the wages or salary paid to cover 
the entire amount of the employee's 
income tax. Specific rules on_ this 
are to be issued later by the Treasury 
Department. 

Loss Carry-forward: Corporations 
will now be permitted to carry net 
operating losses for 1948 and 1949 
forward for three years to offset profits 
in later years. Under the prior law 
the carry-forward was limited to two 
years. Individuals are permitted a 
five-year carry-forward and a one-year 
carry-back for losses due to flood, fire, 
or other catastrophes. Under the 
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prior law only business casualty losses 
could be carried forward or back to 
offset income in other years, 

Capital Gains: There is no change 
in the present 25‘c¢ maximum rate on 
long-term capital gains for the calen- 
dar year 1951. For the calendar year 
1952 the maximum rate on long-term 
capital gains increases from 25‘ to 
26%. Beginning January 1, 1952, the 
right to offset short-term losses against 
long-term gains is changed. After 
that date the loss offset against gain is 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis. Changes 
have been made in the determination 
of what constitutes capital gains. 
Dairy beef-cattle growers, 
and others selling breeding stock will 
be taxed on their profits on a capital 
gain basis. 


farmers, 


Likewise, capital gains on 
the sale of homes are now deferred or 
waived provided the money is used 
within a year before or after the sale 
to purchase another residence. Gains 
from the sale of certain property be- 
tween spouses or between an individual 
and a controlled corporation can no 
longer be treated as capital gains. The 
new law provides that the gain must be 
treated as ordinary income. 


Transportation of Property Tax: 
Probably the most beneficial amend- 
ment incorporated in the new law re- 
lates to the transportation of material 
excavated in the course of construc- 
tion work. The amendment provides 
that the tax imposed on the transpor- 
tation of property shall not apply to 
the transportation of earth, rock, or 
other material excavated within the 
boundaries of, and in the course of, a 
construction project and transported 
to any place within or adjacent to the 
boundaries of such project. The sup- 
plemental report of the Committee on 
Finance accompanying the Senate bill 
sets forth that to be exempted from 
the tax the property must be earth, 
rock, or other material excavated 
within the boundaries of, and in the 
course of, a construction project and 
that the transportation of the exca- 
vated material must be within the 
boundaries of the construction project 
or to a place adjacent thereto. It sets 
forth as an example that in the case 
of a road building operation the 
boundaries of the project would em- 
brace the area covered by the length 
and width of the roadway plus any 
adjoining right-of-way. This provi- 
sion should eliminate one of the most 
annoying situations that many con- 
tractors had to contend with. 

There have been many controversies 


between the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue and taxpayers as to the distinction 
between employees and independent 
contractors. As a result, many con- 
tractors paid out large sums for social 
security tax, only to find that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue held that 
the work was performed by independ- 
ent contractors and hence was subject 
to the transportation of property tax 
and not by employees covered by so- 
This amendment will 
result in a considerable saving to con- 
tractors 
highway and heavy construction. The 
national office of The Associated Gen 
eral Contractors of America has ad 
vocated this change almost from the 
time the original provision was en- 
acted. At the time of the hearings be 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, 
an A.G.C, member appeared and testi 
fied in favor of this amendment. 


cial security. 


whose operations embrace 


Other Beneficial Provisions 


Other beneficial provisions that may 
affect some general contractors include 
the new depletion allowance of 5‘ on 
sand, gravel, slate, stone, ete. Another 
United States 
citizen residing abroad to exclude from 
his gross income any earned income 
from sources without the United States 
attributable to an uninter- 
rupted period of foreign residence. 
The time and length of residence is 
set forth in the law. Likewise, after 
January 1, 1952, withholding will not 
be required in the case of wages paid 
to a United States citizen by an em 
ployer (other than the United States 
or any thereof) for 
performed in a foreign country by such 
citizen if it is reasonable to 
that the employee is able to meet the 
test as required by this 
amendment. 


amendment permits a 


which is 


agency services 


believe 


residence 


Contracting Hazards Increase 

The impact of the heavy tax burden 
created by this new law and by the 
Revenue Act of 1950 and the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950 only partially 
points up the hazards of the operations 
of the general contractor. In addi- 
tion to the new tax legislation, the 
contractor is faced with wage and 
salary restrictions, price restrictions, 
material restrictions, and the renego- 
tiation of many contracts entered into 
with the government, even though 
the project covered by the contract 
may not be completed for some time, 
and in instances for 
years, 


some several 
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Two-Way Squeeze on Concrete Tank 


One of the most successful adapta- 
tions of European prestressed concrete 
methods in the U. S. has been in the 
construction of tanks and 
Here is the picture story of how the 
Thomsen-Abbott Co., A.G.C., Marsh 
field, Wis., put the two-way squeeze on 
a new 2.5 million-gallon water reser- 
voir for the City of Wausau, Wis. 

The tank was stressed vertically 
after the conerete walls of the reser- 
voir (8 in. thick and 16 ft. high) had 
been poured and set. Prior to pouring, 
412 units of six rods each were an 
chored in the base of the 528-ft. wall 
and coated with mastic. 


reservoirs. 


circumference 
After pouring, a 60-ton jack at the 
top of the wall pulled each of the units 
to 120,000 psi. The taut rods were 


then locked in place and the lock plates 
covered when the roof was poured. 

The reservoir was stressed circum- 
ferentially duplicate hydraulic 
puller machines, stationed opposite 
each other to provide a more uniform 
elongation of the stress wires. The 
two halves of each wire were joined at 
each machine by nosed-on turn buckles. 
The 30-in. support ring just under the 
triple-stressed with 147 
wires in three layers. The rest of the 
16-ft. wall was stressed with another 
195 wires. 


by 


dome was 


Conventional reinforcing for the 
dome was provided with 2,150 %-in. 
and 14,-in. rods. The Prestressed Con 
crete Corp of Kansas City handled the 
lateral stressing. 


, — ai. 
4 
‘ca,4 2% a) the? 





1—Building the reservoir re- 
quired 145,000 ft. of lumber; 
9,000 ft. of veneer paneling 
for wall forms. 


2—Placing the inner wall form- 
ing and positioning tie rods 
for the vertical stress wires. 


3—Positioning the six-wire verti- 
cal stressing units and tying 
them at the top (to 2 x 4s) 
before pouring concrete. 


4—Pouring the concrete walls— 
the first of seven sections. 


5—Wall ready for vertical pre- 
stressing now. 
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6—Sixty-ton jack at top of hardened wall stresses each group of six wires 


to 120,000 psi. 
7—Roof poured—conventional reinforcing used for 442 in, dome top. 


8—Here, 342 stressing wires have been positioned around the tank and 
are being tightened to 140,000 psi by two identical hydraulic puller 
machines, at opposite sides of the tank. The combined halves were 
elongated about 29 in. and joined at each machine by turn buckles. 


STEP 9—The Gunite Concrete and Construction Co., A.G.C., Kansas City, used 
320 bags of cement and 54 yds. of sand at 3-to-1 mix in applying this 
%4 in, seal coat hiding the stress wires. 


STEP 10—The reservoir, completed late in October, will be backfilled and land- 
scaped, its unique construction invisible to the casual observer. The 
contractor used 970 yds. of ready-mix concrete, including 227 yds. in 
the prestressed walls. The bid price was $72,492 for the reservoir. 
Outside (lateral) stressing was by the Prestressed Concrete Corp. of 
Kansas City. 


















































Only Lack Of Steel Stymies 
State School Building Plans 


@ Lawmakers Approve Multi-Million-Dollar Programs 


@ Financing Ideas, Many and Varied, Raise Funds 


» BEHIND the snowballing force 
which last month jarred more steel for 
school construction from the National 
Production Authority are a number of 
state building programs temporarily 
stalled by inadequate allocations of 
structural steel. 

Most of such plans have been in the 
making for years and have recently 
wisi dicts agaist ead 

Supplemental School Allocations—Page 22 
imi tice desc ailgceasraalaaaaeeachpenltemia Tic 
been given state legislative sanction 
only after construction needs exceed- 
ing $1.5 billion a year had drawn in- 
creasing public attention. 

They were no sooner adopted in 
many states than they were stifled by 
the defense program. However, if they 
obtain the critical materials, a 
number of states are now prepared to 
pour millions of dollars into large- 
scale school construction programs. 

In recent years, multi-million-dollar 
grants of state aid in California, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
West Virginia have set the pace. 

This year in 11 other states—Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, New York, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin—legislators have made increased 
amounts of state financial aid avail- 
able to localities for the specific pur- 
pose of school construction or broad- 


can 


and 


ened their local taxing or borrowing 
powers for the same purpose. 

In addition to meeting the need for 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
lawmakers are giving state-supported 
institutions of higher learning a greater 
amount of favorable action. Bills 
granting higher appropriations or 
broadening authority for such con- 
struction were widely enacted by state 
legislatures this year. 


Revenue Bonds 


In three 
and Maine 


states—Georgia, Indiana 
unusual moves were made 
to allow revenue bond financing for 
secondary and grade school building. 
Heretofore, although revenue bond 
financing has been used widely to pro- 
vide new buildings for state colleges 


30 


and universities, only in Pennsylvania 
has the device employed to 
finance other educational facilities. 
The Pennsylvania idea, operating 
there 1949, has stimulated 82 
contracts with districts for 
projects costing about $37 million. 
Georgia’s legislature created a State 
School Building Authority with broad 
powers to finance and construct self- 
liquidating school projects. Revenue 
bonds issued by the new agency will 
be amortized from “rentals” paid by 
city and county school boards using 
the new buildings. Preliminary plans 
are for a #60 million program with 
long-range expectations of spending 
$175 million to $200 million for new 
facilities within the next five years. 


been 


since 


school 


Sales Tax 

The Georgia legislators also enacted 
a 3% sales tax to permit doubling its 
appropriation to schools to $100 mil- 
lion this year. 

South Carolina this year authorized 
a $75 million school building bond is- 
sue to finance a 20-year construction 
program. Again, a retail 
sales tax is expected to yield over $30 


new 3% 


million annually to amortize school 
building bonds. 

In Delaware the legislature passed 
bills providing over $16 million for 34 
projects. 

Utah enacted a provision for $1 
million annually for poorer school dis- 
tricts and broadened the taxing power 
of other districts. 

Wisconsin voters approved a state 
constitutional amendment raising the 
debt limitation of cities for school 
purposes, thus making possible more 
construction there. 

In Maine, the legislature has ap- 
proved a proposed state constitutional 
amendment of the same type. 


Vehicle Registrations 

Florida lawmakers are sending a 
proposed amendment to the voters 
next year which will permit the use 
of motor vehicle registration funds 
for school construction. It is designed 
to guarantee state aid to localities for 
school construction purposes and thus 
enable them to borrow money to meet 
building needs totaling $150 million. 

The Maryland legislature two years 
ago approved a $70 million program 
of state aid for school building and 
this year authorized the city of Balti- 
more to issue $20 million in bonds for 
that purpose. 

New York rejected a proposal to 
issue $600 million for school construc- 
tion but is broadening the borrowing 
powers of municipalities. Washing- 
ton is raising $11 million for school 


Largest Dormitory in the South 


Work has just been completed on the largest dormitory in the South— 


the second largest such structure in the world. 


Pictured above is the new 


$1.5 million building at the Agricultural and Technical College in Greensboro, 


Pas Rae 


The three-story dormitory has 505 student rooms and stretches almost 


an entire city block. 


In addition, it has several recreation and lounge rooms 


and living quarters for faculty members. The large structure was built by the 
H. L. Coble Construction Co., A.G.C., and designed by McMinn & Norfleet, 


both Greensboro firms. 
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support—part of a projected $85 mil- 
lion building program. Ohio 
passed a measure giving new financ- 
ing powers to school districts and 
West Virginia is making local bond 
issuance 


has 


for school easier. 

Besides discovering a myriad of 
financial schemes to make school con 
struction possible at last, (West Vir- 
ginia has put a penny tax on soda pop 
and Washington has placed a 1% tax 
on real estate transactions), many 
states are making direct appropria- 
tions for improvements on college and 
university campuses. 

Maryland, Georgia, Tennessee, Con- 
necticut, Texas, New Jersey, West 
Virginia, Washington, Florida, Kan- 
sos, Arizona and Wisconsin doled out 
from $3 million to $15 million each 
for medical schools, dormitories and 
other campus buildings this year or 
authorized bond such 


issues to raise 


sums, 





Atom Lab Design Discussed 





Architects, engineers and contrac- 
tors joined chemists, and atomic en- 
ergy experts last month to hear open 
discussions of building specifications 
for atomic laboratories. 

The pioneer conference on the sub- 
ject, sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and conducted by 
the Building Research Advisory 
Board, explored a mass of heretofore 
classified data. Problems encountered 
in the construction of over 115 labora- 
tories throughout the 
laid bare to architects 
and further 


country were 
and_ builders 
sources of information 
were revealed. 

Over 200 representatives were pres- 
ent to learn the unique requirements 
for such laboratories—both in con- 
struction and materials. The prob- 
lems of building to carry great con- 
centrations of weight in concrete and 
lead shields and the reaction of vari 
ous building materials to radioactive 
elements were discussed. Floor, ceil- 
ing and partition construction speci- 
fications came up for questioning. 

The conference considered the un- 
usual facilities unnecessary for pro- 
tection of personnel and instruments 
from atomic energy rays, as well as 
ventilation control and waste disposal 
problems involved in building such a 
plant. Proceedings of the parley and 
bibliographies made available there 
are expected to be publicized soon. 
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» THE Aluminum Company of 
America’s handsome, 30-story sky 
under construction in 
downtown Pittsburgh finally is shown 
above donning its aluminum dress—an 
operation that is expected to be com- 
pleted in 


scraper home 


February. 

However, the lower extremities are 
expected to go unclad for an indefinite 
period under a unique arrangement 
with the National Production Au- 
thority, which permitted the building 
to proceed only to partial completion, 
leaving the first six floors unfinished. 
The move reportedly was made to save 
searce aluminum. (August Construc- 
TOR, page 38.) 

The office building in the 
country to have a stamped aluminum 
panel curtain wall, the structure will 
also contain reversible aluminum win 
dows and aluminum column covers. 
The diamond-patterned panels meas 
ure 6 by 12 ft. and were fabricated 
from 14-in. aluminum sheet by the 
Pullman Standard Manufacturing Co., 
Hammond, Ind. The 41% by ¢ ft. re- 


only 


versible windows were made by Adams 
& Westlake Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
The combined window-panel units are 
secured by bolting to vertical angles 
attached to spandrel beams. 

Four inches of lightweight, rein- 
forced concrete backs up the alumi- 
num walls. The company reports use 
of the thin curtain wall permitted a 
saving of than 4,500 
structural and perm'tted a 
lighter, less expensive foundation. 


more tons of 


steel, 


The building, which is being con- 
structed by the George A. Fuller Co., 
A.G.C., New York City, is scheduled 
to be occupied in May 1952 by the 
company’s personnel, which now are 
scattered in eight buildings. 

The necessity of postponing com 
pletion of the first six floors—which 
have been dubbed by some as the 
“Fleischmann Section” reportedly will 
increase costs substantially. 

Approximately half of the alumi- 
num originally specified for the build- 
ing has been replaced with substitute 
materials, the company said. 
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Struggle For Building Code Changes Gaining 


® Modification Being Hastened by Current Steel Shortage 


» THE PERPETUAL campaign 
for modification of out-dated building 
codes is getting new life these days. 
Advocates of the current drive to con- 
serve building materials are finding 
the ancient codes a block against ac- 
They 
have renewed the movement for a gen- 
eral face-lifting of municipal codes. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
long a proponent of standardization 
and simplification of the nation’s 2,009 
municipal building codes, is citing the 


ceptance of alternate materials, 


current materials squeeze as good rea- 


son for revisions to allow the use of 


new materials and methods. 
The rearmament program demands 
» most effective use of materials for 
the 
Construction and Civic Development 
Committee says in a recent report, re 
iterating the 
co des. 
Model state legislation, they pro- 
pose, would allow use of any mater‘al 


defense construction, Chamber's 


need to revise building 


or method which meets minimum per 


formance requirements, require the 
ally review 


their regulations, permit adoption by 


municipalities to periodi 


reference of national'y rec ogniz “d 
building codes and standards, and pro 
vide legal remedies for persons ag- 
grieved by the code or its administra 
tion. 

The Associated General Contractors 
of America, represented on the com 
mittee by W. A. Snow, Building Div 
sion manager, is supporting the organ 
ization’s conclusions. 
the 
and Home Finanee Agency has drawn 
up a model municipal ordinance au 
thorizing the use of substitutes for the 


From another angle 


duration of the emergency, at least. 
The agency is asking communities to 
draft the ordinance as a step toward 
conservation of scarce materials, 

Although deterred in some localities 
by static building codes, the conserva 
tion movement is gathering momentum. 
Both private groups and government 
agencies are exploring ways to beat the 
shortages—particularly in structural 
steel. 

The Defense Production Adminis- 
tration, urging adoption of a steel con- 
servation program “‘to allow for more 
construction in 1952 with the materials 
available,” recently listed seven de- 
sign standards which it believed could 
be accepted by engineers, architects, 
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Housing 


contractors and construction officials. 

The agency has since bolstered its 
stand with renewed appeals for 
“frugal designs.” Building practices 
by other government agencies, also, 
are under particular surveillance, as 
DPA proclaims a desire “to clean its 
own house” of wastefulness in use of 
both materials and manpower. 

This summer, it contracted with the 


Building Research Advisory Board 
for an intensive study of the nation’s 
sources of building materials. The 
long-term safeguarding of natural re- 
sources will be considered, as well as 
the emergency dictated 
by the defense effort. B.R.A.B. re- 
ports that the project has been pro 
grammed and actual field work is being 
conducted. 

On another sector, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards is actively engaged 
in testing potential substitute mate 
rials and encouraging their aceptance 
in building codes. 


conservation 





Contractors Report On Modular Design 


» CONFLICTING opinions on de- 
sirability of the modular coordination 
method of construction continue to be 
made by general contractors. 

Some contractors pr fer to work on 
buildings completely designed under 
the modular coordination method and 
for which are available in 
modular sizes. 

Others difficulty 
structures are not adequately designed 
under the method, or materials are not 
available in true sizes. 

First responses to a 


materials 


experience when 


questionnaire 
Assoziated 


America wert 


sent to its members by The 
General Contracters of 
reported in the November issue of Tu: 

36-38. 
d producers wi!l 
Below 
are quoted some comments from A.G.C. 
members received after the first article 
was prepared. 


ConstTrucToR, pages Com- 


ments of architects a 
be published in future issues. 


“Economical in Every Respect’’ 

Cuarteston, W. Va. “We 
constructed three major projects de- 
signed who!ly on the modular system 


have 


and it is our considered opinion that 
the modular designed structures are 
more economical in every respect. 
Properly designed modular structures 
eliminate entirely the use of fractional 
We find that our field 
forces are better able to remember the 
even dimensions that result from mod- 
ular design. Field cutting and fitting 
is reduced to a minimum. 

“We have experienced no trouble in 
obtaining materials that fully meet 
the modular requirements. Slight vari- 
ances in brick or other masonry unit 
sizes are easily adjustable in the joint 
ing. We realize that if a building is 
designed partially modular and par- 
tially conventional that difficulties 
would be encountered. However, we 


dimensions. 


do not believe that any architect fully 
conversant with the modular system 
would attempt a combination of the 
two systems.” 


These Had Troubles 


CrarksspurG, W. Va. “Though we 
hesitate to condemn the modular de 
sign system on the limited experience 
of one building, we definitels 
This building has 
a great many small brick piers and 
pilasters and the so-called modular 
sized brick simply would not fit. 

“Our windows and doors were also 
sized. How 
ever, the manufacturers allowed them- 
sufficient liberties and to'er: 
they would fit exactly 
The fine 
on paper, but it is a rigid system and 


do no! 
like ,t on this job 


St poesed to be modular 


S¢ lve 3 
so that 
either. 


not 
odular system is 
requires rigid adherence to the sizes by 
all the manufacturers concerned. 

“The same problems occur on using 
conventional sized materials, but archi 
tects lock for them and try to arrange 
for them in advance, and are not lulled 
to sleep by the theory that 
design will make everything fit.” 

Cuartorre, N. C. “The architect 
made his complete layout based on 
modular brick. . . However, there was 
an alternate in the specifications that 
increased the allowance for face brick 
to permit the owner, should funds be 
available, to select a more expensive 
brick. The owner acepted the alter- 
nate and brick that 
modular only in length. The writer 
tried to redesign the brick work so as 
the 
modular design wall, but found this to 
The final result was 
that we laid the brick in the modular 
bond, but had to reduce the joint to 
3% inch.” 


modular 


selected a was 


to use non-modular brick in a 


be impossible. 
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D0 (Tf ELECTRICALLY 


with the NEW “111" 


Production is higher 
Upkeep is lower 
Push Buttons do the work 


Production is higher—because each unit has its own electric motor drive; thus operates at top speed and effi- 


ciency at all times. 


Upkeep is lower—because drives are simple and have few parts. 


Push buttons do the work—the man on the platform starts and stops the feed and delivery conveyors, and 


has other units under complete control. 


Primary Breaker units are made in sev- 
eral sizes; this one has a 3’ x 10’ apron 
feeder, 20" x 36’ jaw crusher, power 
unit and delivery conveyor—all mounted 
on pneumatic tires. 


Carolina Rock 


The high production “111,” with its 10’ x 36” jaw and 


40’ x 24” roll crushers, is equally at home in gravel 
and rock. On this quarry job, production is still further 


increased by using a Primary Breaker unit with 32” x 
40” jaw crusher (not visible in the photograph) to re- 
duce the oversize to about 5 inches. 





AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY : Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation - AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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A.A.S.H.O0. Recommends 
$810 Million Federal Aid 


A HIGHWAY program calling for 
authorization of $810 million per year 
in federal-aid funds will be proposed 
to the upcoming session of Congress 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 

The total authorization figure, rec- 
ommended for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1954 and June 30, 1955, is 
the same sought unsuccessfully by the 
A.A.S.H.O. and cooperating industry 
organizations in 1950. 

The proposed program calls for 
four annual authorizations, which are 
compared with authorizations under 
the present law as follows: 

System Proposed 1950 Act 


Interstate. .$210,000,000 (None) 
Primary ... 270,000,000 $225,000,000 


$500 Million of Road Funds Apportioned 


Apportionment of $500 million authorized as 1952 federal aid to the states 
for highways has been announced by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. The 
funds include $225 million for projects on the federal-aid highway system, 
$150 million for the secondary system and $125 million for federal-aid in 
urban areas. New York State will receive the largest amount—#30.7 million 

and Texas, California, Pennsylvania and Illinois follow with amounts rang- 
ing downward to #21 million. The bureau announced also the distribution of 
#20 million for the rehabilitation of roads in National Forests. 


URBAN 
Hicuways 


FEDERAL-AID SECONDARY 


SYSTEM Roaps Tora. 


Alabama $4,667,971 $3,621,928 $1,586,037 
Arizona 3,294,585 2,243,550 470,881 
Arkansas 3,659,614 2,931,245 677 , 225 
California , 160,691 5,233 ,338 


,875 , 936 
3,009 ,016 
7, 268 , 084 
10,761,356 3,155,385 
, 988 , 333 , 663 , 606 1,006 , 137 , 658 , O76 
,401 852 721,875 2,344,571 , 468 , 298 
, 082,813 721,875 248 ,278 ,052 , 966 
O13 455 2,295,574 2,170,778 , 979 ,807 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 


Secondary . 180,000,000 150,000,000 
Urban .... 150,000,000 125,000,000 


Total . . .$810,000,000 $500,000,000 





Principal change in the organiza- 
recommendations is that all 
funds be matched on a 50-50 basis. 
The 1950 recommendation had_ pro- 


posed that the special interstate cate- 


tion’s 


gory be set up on a 75-25 matching 
basis. 

Allocations of the primary, second- 
ary and urban funds are proposed in 
accordance with the regular formulas 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Acts of 
1944, 1948 and 1950; the interstate 
funds to be apportioned on the basis 
of state population, with none to re- 
ceive less than 34 of 1%. 

A $15 million authorization is pro- 
posed for emergency relief. 

A 25‘c limit on switching of funds 
between the primary and secondary 
systems is recommended. 

Other annual outlays proposed: 

Forest highways, $32 million; forest 
development roads and trails, $28 mil 
lion; National Park Service roads and 
trails; parkways, $17 million; Indian 
reservation bridges, $10 
million; and roads on unappropriated 
public lands, $5 million. 


roads and 


Frank T. Sheets, 


engineer and 


noted highway 
president of the Port- 
land Cement Association since 1937, 
died Nov. 3 in Chicago. 
Many technological advances in the 
fields of portland cement and concrete 
were made under the leadership of 
Mr. Sheets, who has held many im- 
portant positions, including the presi- 
dency of the A.A.S.H.O. 


suddenly 
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» STRONG representations from the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials and The Associated 
General Contractors of America met 
in joint committee at the recent 
A.A.S.H.O. convention to discuss their 
mutual problems of highway construc 
tion under a defense-regulated econ- 
omy. 

High on the agenda was the consid- 
eration of controlled materials and the 
necessity of securing enough steel to 
continue an adequate road_ building 
program. The committee asserted that 
only united action by all parties in- 
terested in highway transportation 
would secure the needed steel. 

Representatives of both organiza- 
tions agreed that a great volume of 
highway work was vital and that next 
year’s volume “must be as large as pos- 
sible.” With that thought, highway 
departments were urged to advertise 
all work and the 
maximum of construction possible un- 
der the conditions. The importance 


necessary assure 


A.G.C.-A.A.S$.H.O0. Asks United Steel Push 


@ Highway Officials and Contractors Study Mutual Problems 


of steel-saving design stressed. 
The probability of 


hearings next month on a new federal 


was 
Congressional 


aid highway bill gives additional cause 
for work, it 
Unless highway officials start 
“vitally needed” projects, the possi- 


pushing needed was 


agreed. 


bility of obtaining increased federal- 
aid funds will diminish, the committee 
suggested. 

The meeting concurred that the use 
of termination clauses in highway con- 
struction contracts is “most logical.” 
It was reported that five states had 
passed special making such 
clauses legal and 12 other states were 
permitting their use. 

A slight increase in road building 
costs was anticipated in the near fu- 
ture as wage rates and building ma- 
terials rise. Keen competition among 


la ws 





Agency Teamwork Urged on Airport Jobs 
e@ A.G.C.-N.A.S.A.O. Asks Merger of Military-Civilian Programs 


» THE JOINT cooperative commit- 
tee of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and The Associated 
General Contractors of America con- 
cluded recently that the lack of coordi- 
nation between the civilian and mili- 
tary airport construction 
ought to be remedied. 

The committee, meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the annual N.A.S.A.O. con- 
vention in Tucson, Ariz., recommended 


programs 


that an early meeting be arranged 
among key representatives of the Army 
Engineers, Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Civil Aeronautics Administra 
tion, American Society of Civil Engi- 
and state aviation officials to 
seek uniformity and cooperation in the 


neers 


construction and improvement of vari 
ous airports now under consideration. 

In those instances where both mili- 
tary and civilian programs were under 
way, the committee urged that the mili- 
tary allocation be transferred to the 
CAA and both be 
nated under one comprehensive con 
tract. 

In a to that effect, the 
committee asked that such construction 
be accomplished “‘through the same 
general procedure utilized in the fed- 
eral-aid airport program.” It was 
hoped that such concentration of plan- 


programs coordi 


resolution 
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ning would help eliminate having two 
or more contractors on the same field, 
one developing the long-range civilian 
program of improvements and _ tlhe 
other constructing for military ac- 
commodation. 

The A.G.C.-N.A.S.A.0O. committee 
favored the current use of termination 
clauses being widely adopted in high- 
contracts. It 
reported the success of committee ef 


way construction also 
forts to encourage state financial sup- 
port for the civilian airport program 
in a number of states. 

The quantity of critical materials 
allocated by the National Production 
Authority for civilian airport work was 
criticized as being inadequate, as were 
Congressional appropriations for the 
program. Committeemen felt that ci 
vilian airport construction was being 
severely and unduly curtailed in view 
of their relation to the national defense 
and economy. 

A.G.C. participants in the parley 
included A. N. Carter, A.G.C, national 
staff, Edward O. Earl, president, San 
Xavier Rock & Sand Co., Tucson; Don 
Kavanaugh, vice president, L. M. 
White Contracting Co., Tucson; Jos- 
eph P. Condrey, secretary, and Glenn 
Dowdy, assistant secretary, of the 
Arizona Chapter, A.G.C. 


contractors was credited for holding 
costs down. 

Many states reported success in se- 
curing increased financing for highway 
improvements this year. It was noted 
that 35 states have boosted motor fuel 
levies since World War II. The com- 
mittee efforts 
to inform local citizens of highway 
plans and progress. 


recommended renewed 


The contractors were represented in 
strength by George C. Koss, co-chair- 
man of the committee for the A.G.C. 
and president of the Koss Construction 
Co., Des Moines; S. R. Okes, Okes 
Construction Co., St. Paul; Hyland P. 
George, George & Lynch, Wilmington, 
Del.; John Dieseth, J. D. Dieseth Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn.; C. W. Cunning- 
ham, Condon-Cunningham Co., Omaha; 
Harry L. James, Guy F. Atkinson 
Co., San Francisco; C. E. Maxwell, 
Maxwell Bridge Co., Columbus, Kan. ; 
Walter Steinwald, Colorado Contrac 
Inc., Denver; H. 
Joyce, Joyce Brothers Co., Spring 
field, Ill. 

A.G.C, highway chapter representa 
tives included J. W. Ballard, engineer- 
secretary of the Kansas Contractors 
Association; Charles E. McKee, execu 
tive secretary of the Ohio Highway 
Chapter; W. D. Shaw, manager of the 
Southern California Chapter; Milo 
Flickinger, executive secretary of the 
A.G.C. of Illinois; and E. C. Wagner, 
manager of the A.G.C. of Missouri. 

A. N. Carter, Highway Division 
manager, represented the national of 
fice of the A.G.C. 


tors, and Thomas 





$28.8 Million for Airports 





A list of 226 airport construction 
or development projects to be under- 
taken under the federal-aid airport 
program during fiscal year 1952 has 
been announced by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

An expenditure of $28.8 million is 
involved, of which $15 million are in 
federal funds. They will build and 
improve a variety of airports—inter- 
continental, continental, express, trunk, 
feeder, secondary and personal. 

By last June 30, the fifth year of 
the federal-aid airport program, 1,295 
projects had been completed under the 
program, 410 were under construction 
and 247 were being readied. 
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THE BIG RED CHAMP-—the International 
TD-24—cuts a new railroad bed near the 
foot of loose talus slopes, but high enough 
to be safe above water level when the 
nearby Columbia River backs up behind 
the new McNary Dam, 








TOUGH JOBS" 


One man and his Big Red TD-24 handle 
hardest assignments for western contractor 


Out on the big Union Pacific relocation 
job north of the McNary Dam site, 
Cardon & Cox—subcontracting for Utah 
Construction Co.—have an Interna- 
tional TD-24 shuttling back and forth 
from one end of their section of the proj- 
ect to the other, doing the hardest jobs 
wherever they may be. 

TD-24 operator Wilbur Strootman 
says, ‘‘We take all the tough assignments, 
and do them faster and better than any 
other tractor on the job. This TD-24 is 
the best tractor I’ve ever been on. I 
really go for it.” 

Here are five big reasons why—five 
advantages that make the Big Red TD-24 
the work champ of the world: 

TD-24 Power—148 maximum drawbar 


horsepower, more than any other crawler on 
the market. 

TD-24 Speed—8 forward speeds, 8 reverse. 
Moves loads faster, gets back faster for a faster 
work cycle. 

TD-24 Operation —Synchromeshtransmis- 
sion, you shift ‘‘on-the-go.’’ And you go up or 
down one speed without declutching. 

TD-24 Steering—Fingertip steering for 
pivot turns, feathered turns, turns with power 
on both tracks. 

TD-24 Starting—Quick push-button start- 
ing in any weather. 

Want to know more? Ask a friend who 
owns a TD-24. And ask your Interna- 
tional Industrial Distributor both about 
the TD-24 ancl about his fast field serv- 
ice and compiete shop facilities. You'll be 
a TD-24 man from then on in! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
POWER THAT PAYS 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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INTERNATIONAL POWER PAYS OFF ‘ON THIS BIG "RAILROAD “RELOCATION PROJECT 
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Moles Honor Outstanding Contractors [/ 


The 1952 Moles awards for out- 
standing construction achievement will 
be presented to two nationally known 
contractors—Stephen D. Bechtel, San 
Francisco, and Charles B. Spencer, 
New York City. 

Mr. Bechtel is president of The 
Bechtel Corp. and Mr. 
president of Spencer, White & Prentis, 
both members of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

Mr. Bechtel was initiated into the 
construction industry as a summer- 
time employee of his father’s firm and 
as a member of the U. S. Army Engi- 
neers during World War I. 


Spencer is 


He was 
engineer from 
the University of California in 1923 
and has since distinguished himself 
for work on Hoover Dam, San Fran- 
cisco Bay 


graduated as a civil 


Bridge and pipeline con- 
struction in the United States, Can- 
and Arabia. Four different 
Bechtel companies under his direction 
assume 


ada, 


industrial 
and de- 
fense facilities here and abroad. 


construction of 
plants, air bases, refineries 

Mr. Spencer, after winning scho- 
lastic and athletic recognition at Co- 
lumbia worked at rail- 
architecture and 
until World 
He served in France, then re- 


University, 
tunneling, 
foundation 


War I. 


roading, 


construction 


Mr. Bechtel Mr. Spencer 
turned after the war to join E. A. 
Prentis and Lazarus White in form- 
ing the company that still bears their 
names after 32 years. Completing a 
thousand contracts all over the world 
has led Spencer into such jobs as 
harbor work in Persia, airports in the 
Bahamas, a bridge in Cuba, subways 
in New York City, locks and dams on 
the Mississippi River and, finally, 
the recent underpinning job on the 
White House. 

George Ferris, vice president of 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., A.G.C., 
announced the awards as chairman of 
The Moles Award Committee. They 
will be presented at the organization’s 
annual dinner in New York City 
Feb. 6. 


Canyon Ferry Dam Contractor Commended by Eagles 


John C. Maguire, president of J. C. Maguire & Co., Los Angeles, has been 
highly praised by the Fraternity of Eagles for his work on Canyon Ferry Dam. 
The Helena, Mont., Aerie of the society presented Mr. Maguire with a bronze 
plaque inscribed “in recognition of outstanding achievement in the construction 


industry.” 
Montana dam. 

An F.O.E. spokesman called the 
American initiative and ability.” 


He is head of Canyon Constructors, the joint corporation building the 


huge concrete structure a “monument to 
Above, C. 
F.0.E., is presenting Mr. Maguire (center) with the honor award. 


E. Retz, president, Helena Aerie, 
Looking on is 


Frank Murray, Grand Aerie regional vice president. 
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Disposal Plants Needed 





Intensified anti-pollution programs 
throughout the nation are leading to 
a number of construction projects. 
In Ohio, 26 cities are working up 
plans for new facilities, additions, or 
other measures to combat the problem. 
In New York City, officials recently 
laid the cornerstone for a *4 million 
sewage disposal plant, another step in 
a $325 million scheme to process all 
the city’s sewage. 

Surveys of needed facilities in two 
other sections of the country 
been released by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. A report on the Cali- 
fornia Drainage Basin cites the need 
for 220 municipal and _ industrial 
treatment plants to bring water pollu- 
tion under proper control. That is 
over twice the number built between 
1946 and 1950 in the area—almost all 
of California and southern Oregon. 

Waste treatment plants are needed 
at 150 municipal and industrial loca- 
tions in an adjoining area, the Great 
Basin, which includes portions of 
Idaho, Nevada, California, Utah and 
Wyoming, another report states. The 
cost would be about $9.3 million. 


have 





Folsom Dam Contract Let 





The Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., 
A.G.C., New York, and the Savin Con- 
struction Corp., A.G.C., Hartford, 
Conn., have submitted the joint low 
bid of $29,444,000 for construction of 
Folsom Dam. 

The two-mi. long dam on the Amer- 
ican River in California will be 340 ft. 
high. The main concrete section will 
be 1,400 ft. long and will require ap 
proximately 1,108,470 cu. yds. of con- 
crete. Embankments on either side 
will require about 8,834,000 cu. yds. of 
earth and rock fill. 

All told, 35 large construction com 
panies formed groups submitting the 
seven joint venture bids received. 

* . * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
has announced that he will ask the 
state legislature again to finance en- 
gineering studies for the billion-dollar 
Feather River project. 

The project, costing an estimated 
$1.3 billion, would be the largest sys- 
tem of flood control and power works 
ever conceived for the state. It was 
authorized in 1951 but no appropria- 
tions were made then. 
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Heavy Construction Notes 





The Department of Interior has allotted $6,435,400 
for public works in Alaska from the fiscal 1952 appro 
priation. The funds will go for construction of schools, 
streets, fire stations and sewerage systems. 

* * * 


Dr. Leonard Scheele, U. S. Public Health Service, 
said recently that the nation’s water requirements have 
multiplied four times in the last half century. He esti- 
mated that construction of needed water supply facilities 
would cost approximately $2.5 billion. Among the 
projects needed, he listed 3,200 new water treatment 
plants, 8,200 water storage tanks and more than 45,000 
miles of pipes. 

7: + aa 

For the second consecutive year, Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp., A.G.C., has been awarded the “Oscar of 
Industry” for having the best annual report in the con 
struction service industry. 

The firm won the trophy in a field of 5,000 entries. 
As was the case last year, Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., 
A.G.C., was runner-up for top honors and Lane-Wells Co. 
placed third. 

* * * 

The tremendous expansion of a competent construction 
firm is noted in the announcement by Merritt-Chapman 
& Scott that it has uncompleted contracts with a total 
value of $132,930,706 on its books. Ralph E. DeSimone, 
executive vice president, states that the figure exceeds the 
total value of all construction contracts completed by the 
company during the five-year period, 1946 to 1951. 


* 7 * 


Effective last month, four off-shore military construc 
tion districts and an engineer group, heretofore under 
the North Atlantic Division, New York, have been placed 
under a new division—the East Ocean Division. 

Established to supervise off-shore military construction 
assigned to the Corps of Engineers, the office will be 
located in Richmond, Va. 
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Sea Se ae a 


Three new photos of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. Top, the new 
structure is fast approaching its ultimate height which will give 
183-ft. clearance over the channel. Middle, looking past the 
working scene and across the unspanned distance to be bridged. 
Bottom, the roadway approaching the structure has just been 
completed. Total length of the bridge, with approaches, will 
be six miles. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 





Oklahoma Unit in the Rockies 


The 973rd Engineer Construction Battalion is learn- 
ing the rigors of construction on mountainous terrain as 
is carves out trails and builds bridges on the high slopes 
of the Colorado Rockies. 

The Oklahoma City outfit, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Oklahoma General Contractors, has been at Camp 
Carson, Colo., since late in 1950. There, the 780 men 
of the A.G.C. affiliated reserve unit have been learning 
the rudiments of mountain fighting and from that base 
have been making periodic forays up the high hills near 
Pike’s Peak. 

They have built numerous wooden trestle bridges, 
miles of trails and roads and even a fire lookout tower 
perched 9,345 ft. above sea level. 

On these projects the engineers maintained a 24-hour 
guard with a field telephone communications set-up. 
Workmen labored either with rifles, gas masks and hel- 
mets strapped on, or within immediate reach, to similate 
actual battle conditions. Equipment and machinery were 
carefully camouflaged at night. 

Company ‘‘A”’ built the fire lookout station. Plodding 
mules carried their equipment up the yard-wide trail to 
the site before construction could begin. Even the 
light portable machinery used on the job had to be 
hoisted 250 ft. by winch to the peak where the tower 
would stand. 

Companies “B” and “C” have been busily gouging 
out mountain roads during maneuvers at a distance 
from camp. Company “B” at one time was slated to 
notch out a dirt-surfaced fire trail 38 mi. away. Biggest 
hurdle was the rock blasting required on the four-mi. 
project. The Oklahoma soldiers built a saw nuill and 
six wooden trestle bridges on the route, little used since 
prospectors picked for gold there. 

On such terrain, Commanding Officer Ralph E. Thorn- 
ton’s men are getting realistic practice in the role of the 
combat engineer. 





Standing atop a 9,345 ft. summit, Cpl. William Toumbs 
of Oklahoma City drills holes for foundation of new look- 
out tower. Air compressor is 250 ft. below. In middle 
left photo, three other men from the 973rd Engr. Const. 
Batt. drill holes for charges to blast out a mountain road; 
(left to right) Cpl. Jackie Jack, Pfe. Clarence Laski and 
Cpl. James Patton. 





CALIFORNIA AGAIN!—The South- 
ern California Chapter, A.G.C., has 
signed another affiliation agreement 
with the Army Engineers bringing to 
four the number of reserve units now 
under their sponsorship. At the left, 
officers of the chapter, the Army Engi- 
neers and the new outfit—the 425th 
Engineer Aviation Battalion—are shown 
signing the agreement. Left to right 
(seated), Ben P. Griffith, president, 
Southern California Chapter; Col. W. R. 
Shuler, Los Angeles District Engineer ; 
and W. L. Seitz, commanding officer, 
425th Engr. Av. Batt.; (standing) W. D. 
Shaw, chapter manager; Col. C. C. Cav- 
ender of Sixth Army; Lt. Col. F. S. Me- 
Namara, commanding officer, 916th 
Engr. Av. Batt.; Lt. Col. John R. Jan- 
narone, executive officer, Corps of En- 
gineers; and Maj. A. U. Turner, unit 
instructor, Sixth Army. 
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(seneral Contractors 
are building a 
stronger Amertea... 


CONSTRUCTING DEFENSE FACILITIES 
for the nation’s armed forces in the United States and throughout the world. 


ORGANIZING ARMY CONSTRUCTION UNITS 
with a record of outstanding engineering feats in Korea. 





CONSTRUCTING PRODUCTION FACILITIES 
which are increasing America’s manufacturing and productive capacity. 
CONSTRUCTING CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


essential to the growth and development of our nation and its communities, 


MAINTAINING A STATE OF PREPAREDNESS 


to repair damage caused by war or other disaster. 


COLLABORATING FOR EFFICIENCY 
with all branches of the construction industry. 


THE A.G.¢C. EMBLEM ASSURES SKILL, INTEGRITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN CONSTRUCTION 








The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing More Than 6,000 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Integrity and Responsibility — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Works, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
{merica Progresses Through Construction . . . Construct by Contract! 
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..- Each combination designed, 
_, manufactured and serviced as a UNIT 


Ss 2 an oti _s 7 <as o fa Pen pach te Tid 
Four great names in the industry — BAKER, CARCO, GAR WOOD, 
TRACTOMOTIVE — now bring you the finest selection and the most 
up-to-date equipment ever built for crawler tractors. Developed in 
full cooperation with Allis-Chalmers, this new line is matched to the 
new A-C tractors . . . makes it possible for you to handle a wider 
variety of jobs faster, easier and at lower cost. 


The design of this equipment — mounted and drawn — takes full 
advantage of the balance and outstanding performance capacity of 
the tractors. Each unit, like the new tractors, is BUILT TO TAKE IT, 
EASY TO OPERATE, EASY TO SERVICE, and most important, 
DESIGNED FOR TODAY’S JOBS. 


See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today for the full story. Remem. 
ber, he sells and services both the tractors and the complete new 
line of approved Allied equipment. 


caiebeeaat | \1\\\\\ Wa as 
Sa AAA 


’ Each of the new Allis-Chalmers crawlers provides a 
CHS: 03d new yardstick for rating tractors. Each sets new stand- 
ards for performance, strength, servicing, operation. 


40.26 drawbar hp.; 11,250 ib. 


72 drawbar hp.; 18,800 Ib. a 
109 drawbar hp.; 27,850 Ib. 
T 


175 net engine hp.; 41,000 Ib. RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
Hydraulic Torque Converter Drive 
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» OLD MAN Winter pulls no 
punches and plays no favorites. He 
packs an icy fist and blows a cold, cold 
blast. One thing you can bank on: 

Winter downtime will 
money unless you  winter-condition 
your crawler tractors right now. 

Cold weather repairs are difficult 
to make in the field. The strain of low 
temperature starting and the use of 
incorrect grades of oil often turns 
small defects into breakdowns. So 
don’t even try just “getting by’ this 
winter. Start your preventive main- 
tenance program for crawlers at the 
first opportunity before the cold sets in. 


cost you 


Inspect for Oil Leaks and Wash Down 

The very first thing to do is check 
for oil leaks. Look for collections of 
new oily dirt in odd places. And in 
the case of a dirty engine, look for 
places where leaking has streaked the 
dirt. 
spection of the engine transmission and 
final drive housings, the sprocket gear 
and track rollers. 

The next step is to clean the tractor 
and engine 


Make the same careful visual in- 


for four basic reasons: 


1. Aids proper cooling of engine 
2. Shows up oil leaks faster 

3. Decreases tire hazard 

t. Gives operator more pride in his 
tractor 


Proper engine cooling is especially 


Removing and cleaning the crankcase breather. 


Winterize Your Tractor Now 


By Fred J. Schreck 


Supervisor of Service, Industrial Power, International Harvester Co. 


important in cold weather operation 
because the lighter winter oils run 
hotter than heavier oils. The oil film 
protecting moving parts gets thinner 
as oil temperature rises. Therefore, 
any crankease dirt pack left on im 
pedes proper cooling of light oils and 
reduces their lubricating effectiveness. 

Cleaning can be done with high 
pressure hose or steam. However, a 
2-in. low-pressure stream is preferable. 
Wipe off the bad 


or kerosene. Using low-pressure water 


spots with diesel oil 


eliminates the possibility of damage 
to any gaskets or seal points. 


Lubrication System 


In going over the lubrication system 
for winter, begin at the crankcase. 
Engine oil gets heavy with use because 
the light ends of the oil burn off in 
combustion leaving heavier base oil. 

Drain old oil a thoroughly 
warmed-up engine, preferably after a 
day’s run. 


from 


Then flush crankease with regular 
crankease flushing oil—not diesel fuel 


or kerosene. (Sometimes when kero- 


Crankease ventilation is always 


important but cold weather causes more condensation and acid fume conditions 
than are found in warm weather operation. 
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sene or diesel is used, enough is 
trapped inside to cause foaming of 
the new oil when crankcase is refilled. ) 

Run the engine at half-throttle with 
the flushing oil for half an hour. 

Drain oil filter, wipe inside with 
clean rags and replace old filter ele- 
ments with new. 

Now refill crankcase with grade of 
oil recommended by manufacturer for 
temperature at which tractor is to be 
operated. Change oil in fuel injection 
pump but do not flush. 

Transmission, final drive and 
sprocket drive are next on the list. 
The lubricants in these units become 
heavier with In fact, if high 
viscosity lubricants are left in too long, 
they will lose good lubricating char 
acteristics and tend to “channel” 
around the moving parts so that the 
parts run dry. As these units heat 
up in use, dirty oil on outside of hous 
ing is sucked inside through any seal 
leaks or the ventilator. 

Metal-wear particles also become 
mixed in lubricant. If there is any 
doubt of this, magnetize a rat-tail file 
and stick it in the housing. It will 
come out covered with metal particles 
that can cause serious wear. 


use. 


For these reasons drain the lubricant 
without fail even though the units 
pear full. Then put in flushing 
not kerosene or diesel fuel, and 
tractor 15 minutes, not 
Drain refill in accordance 
manufacturer's recommendation. 

Next, refill the lubricating gun with 
the proper lubricant and old 
lubricant out of track rollers with new 
this with 
lubrication. 


ap- 
oil, 
run 
load. 


with 


under 
or 


force 
Follow a complete chassis 
Wipe off excess lubri 
It gathers dirt and is sometimes 
drawn back into lubricated point by 
heat. 


cant. 


This causes rapid wear. 
Electrical System 


Clean battery terminals with solu 
tion of warm water and baking soda 
using a wire brush. Dab grease or 
special paste on terminals and tighten. 

Also check specific gravity of cells 
with hydrometer. Water level should 
be brought up with distilled water. 
Continual low water in battery is an 
indication of an overcharge condition 
which calls for corrective action by 
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authorized repair personnel, 

Look for worn-out brushes on the 
commutator and generator armature. 
Here again, repairs should be made 
only by distributor's mechanics. 

Voltage regulator, starter and gen 
erator should be checked, tested and 
adjusted. This can be done effectively 
a qualified mechanic using 
proper testing equipment. This equip 
ment is portable however, and can be 
taken to the job site by most dis- 
tributors. 


only by 


In case of a bad connection or cor- 
rosion, voltage regulator would not 
work properly causing high voltage 
and low batteries. Indications of this 
are continual low water in battery and 
premature wear of commutator and 
brushes. 

Next, visually check brushes and 


bushings of starter and commutator. 


Combustion System 

For fast starts and peak efficiency 
during winter, there’s nothing more 
important than proper adjustment of 
the combustion system. Start by clean- 
ing plugs and properly spacing the 
gap. Check all spark plug wires and 
connections, 

Adjust or replace magneto or dis 
tributor points as needed. Clean mag- 
neto impulse coupling with kerosene 
and lubricate with a light oil. SAE 
+10 is satisfactory in most cases. 

Don't overlook the air cleaner. It 
should be removed and disassembled. 
Wash out with diesel fuel or kerosene. 
Reassemble and fill with recommended 
grade of oil, usually the same as that 
used in crankcase. 

Be sure to check all air cleaner con- 
nections to inlet manifold. See if leaks 
are indicated and make repairs where 
necessary. 

Diesel fuel filters and water traps 
Take them 
apart and wipe out with clean rags. 
Otherwise, the 


cause 


shouldn't be passed over. 


water and debris will 
a starved condition and reduce 
engine power as fuel gets heavier with 
cold 

Cooling System 


First of all, check for leaks in the 
head gasket. To do this, remove ra- 
diator cap and fill level with cap. Start 
engine and run long enough to open 
thermostats. 
bubbles appear, it is a good indication 
that cylinder head gaskets leak. 

Also check for leaks in and 
hose connection and water pump pack- 
Check radiator for leaks by care 
ful visual inspection. 


hose 


ing. 


aa 


Accelerate suddenly. If 


Flush radiator with flushing com- 
pound or a solution of baking soda. 
Leave off radiator cap and run until 
hot. Drain and flush with clean water. 
Drain and refill with the anti-freeze 
called for by manufacturer. 

Also check the fan belt and fan belt 
drive pulley for looseness and adjust. 

A good way to clean the outside of 
the radiator is to splash water from 
a 1 pound coffee can through the fins 
with the engine at high idle. The fan 
will draw water through radiator and 
suck out a lot of debris that can’t be 
seen lodged between the fins. Caution: 
There is danger of breaking the fan 
blades using this method if more water 
than a 1-pound coffee canful is used 
at a time. 


Engine Ventilating System 


To insure proper combustion and 
lubrication, clean the complete engine 
ventilation system including crankcase 
breather on side of engine, breather 
pipe and elbows on top of valve cover. 
This step is important because these 
pipes take out condensation which 
often causes corrosion and failure of 
valve springs and rocker arms. This 
is one precaution that should be under- 
lined. Furthermore, it is recommended 
that engine ventilating 
checked frequently during 
weather operation. 


systems be 


cold- 


Cold Weather Starting Tips 


For tractors working and parked for 
extended periods in cold, it’s a good 
idea to equip them with hood sides. 

Avoid parking tractor in exposed 
place for long period without running. 
If necessary to keep it out in winter, 
run it at least once every day. 

In temperatures of ten degrees or 
below, dilute oil in air and 
kerosene in accord 
with manufacturer's specifications. 

Fill fuel tanks at end of work day 
to prevent collection of moisture. 


cleaner 


crankcase with 


Storing Tractors Over Winter 
Store in dry and protected place. 
Thoroughly wash and clean tractor. 
Completely lubricate tractor. Drain 

diesel fuel tank, water trap and fuel 
filters; open air vents to secure com- 
plete drainage. Then close vents. 
Work flushing oil through the fuel in- 
jection recommended by 
manufacturer. 

Drain all water from cooling system. 
Drain all gasoline from gas tank, 

strainer bow] and carburetor. 


svstem as 


Attach an oil can to an air gun and, 
using a light oil with rust inhibitor, 


spray inside spark plug holes, inside 
the valve cover and all surfaces above 
oil level. Then spray inside gas and 
fuel oil tanks. 

With these simple precautions, 
whether you work or store your 
crawler this winter it will last longer 
and not fail on the job when Old Man 
Winter's chips are down. 





Machinery Shortage Studied 





The problem of distributing sizes 
and types of tractors, cranes, shovels, 
bituminous pavers and rollers which 
are in heavy demand but in short sup- 
ply due to material shortages was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Construc- 
tion Machinery Industry Advisory 
Committee last month with the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 

Of three solutions to the problem 
proposed by NPA, the committee 
preferred which recommended 
tightening the criteria for issuance of 
DO orders. It asked that claimant 
agencies apply the ratings sparingly 
to assure construction machinery for 
only the most critical requirements. 

The industry’s first quarter (1952) 
allotment of carbon and plate steel is 
expected to about equal that received 
in the fourth quarter, but alloy steel 
would be cut. 


one 





Equipment Exports Reviewed 





The Construction Machinery Export 
Advisory Committee has recommended 
that the industry’s established distri- 
bution pattern in world trade be kept 
intact in meeting normal commercial 
foreign need for equipment. 

Committee members indicated in a 
recent meeting with the Office of In- 
ternational Trade that market demand 
for American construction machinery 
is four times as high as the quantity 
that can be exported. They suggested 
that the best interests of defense would 
be served if the government would 
screen out the most essential projects 
and assign a percentage of the total 
export supply of construction ma 
chinery to those projects. 

However, in meeting the normal 
commercial needs of other nations, the 
industry requested freedom from gov- 
ernment direction. Such interference 
would disrupt long-term production, 
delivery schedules and equipment 
maintenance services rendered by man- 
ufacturers’ distributors, the industry 
said. 
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There’s an Authorized Buffalo-Springfield Distributor 
Conveniently Located to Serve You 
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Oficial Tests Prove Buffalo-Springfield Gardner Roll Gives 
3 to 7% Greater Compaction with Fewer Passes! 


Actual tests,.on projects under engineering supervision, reveal 
these important facts about this revolutionary new roll. When 
used in place of the smooth-faced guide roll on a conventional 
tandem, it increases compaction densities 3 to 7%, produces a 
better textured surface, less susceptible to traffic damage. 
Further—experience in compacting a variety of materials—in- 
cluding earth fills, stabilized bases and hot and cold mix 
bituminous—proves fewer passes are required to achieve 
specified densities. 

Here’s what T. F. Baun, president of Baun Construction Com- 
pany, Fresno, California, says about performance of this great 
new roll on a recently completed California State Highway 
Project: 


“The roll did an excellent job, both from an engineering 
and cost standpoint. We used it to compact the soil cement 
treated base, the plant mix base and the finish surface. In 
addition to saving the cost of other equipment, we got 
better compaction—in most cases with fewer passes—than 
if conventional type rollers had been used.” 


The Buffalo-Springfield Gardner roll is interchangeable with 
the smooth-faced guide roll on Buffalo-Springfield Tandem 
models KT-19, KT-20, KT-24B and KT-25B tandem rollers. 
It is also furnished for previously manufactured Buffalo-Spring- 
field models KT-24 and VT-30. 

Investigate the time-and-money saving, quality-improving ad- 
vantages of the Gardner roll. See your Buffalo-Springfield 
distribweoe, or write direct. 


oeatte, 


BUFFALO | 2 SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER OF ROAD ROLLERS 








Look at the record! Of the thousands built, 
9 out of 11 Euclids are still in use today. 
That's proof that “Eucs’’ have the rugged 
strength and staying power to give profit- 


able performance year after year under 


a wide range of operating conditions. 


You can profit by the experience of 
Euclid owners. Over 60% of all “Eucs” 
sold are repeat orders! Leading contrac- 
tors and industrial users buy Euclids be- 
cause they are designed and built for 
heavy off-the-highway hauling. They're 
job proved for high production at the 
lowest cost per ton or yard moved. 


Rear-Dump Euclids of 10 to 34-ton 
capacities have loaded top speeds up to 
35.7 m.p.h., with diesel engines of 125 to 
400 h.p. Bottom-Dump “Eucs” range in 
capacity from 13 to 25 cu. yds., have 
diesel engines of 190 to 300 h.p.... top 
loaded speeds up to 34.4 m.p.h. 


Write for information on the complete 
line of Euclid earth moving equipment or 
call your Euclid Distributor today. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 











APPRENTICE TRAINING 


» A PRIMARY and harassing con- 
cern of the construction industry is 
the present shortage of bricklayers and 
bricklayer apprentices. 

This problem was given special at- 
tention at the midyear meeting of the 
A.G.C. Governing and Advisory 
Boards by the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee which urged that increasing 
effort on the part of the industry be 
directed toward increasing apprentice 
training enrollments which were re- 
ported to be 11% below 1950. 

During the midyear meeting, a 
bricklayer apprentice training film, 
produced through the efforts of the 
A.G.C. of Minnesota and other con 
struction interests in the State, 
shown for the benefit of A.G.C. 
managers and general contractors. 

In the Apprenticeship Committee's 
report to the boards, the A.G.C. of 
Minnesota, managed by R. J. Hender- 
shott, was cited for its co-sponsorship 
of bricklayer contests. This, the com 
mittee stated, is the sort of program 
which cultivates a wide and effective 
interest in the trade, and is one of the 
most substantial means of recruiting 
young men to fill a threatening void. 
The committee 
publicity, program contests, and the 
aid of a full-time program coordinator. 


214,000 Down at the Fair 
The A.G.C. of Minnesota, a leader 


in apprenticeship programs for many 
years, with the assistance of its co 
ordinator Harold W. Mattke, annually 
features outstanding contests for local 
bricklayer apprentices with 
manufacturer and labor union groups. 

During the 1951 annual state fair, 


was 
chapter 


recommended more 


along 


Contest Sparks Minnesota Apprentices 


@ Lavish Prizes, “Duffers’ Contest” Featured at State Fair 


the contest was brought before the 
crowd of 214,000 fair 
ground visitors over a nine-day period. 

Not depending on curiosity alone, 
promoters of the Third Annual Brick- 
layer Apprentice Competition featured 
many added attractions to draw the 
attention of fair-goers. 

Offer of an outdoor fireplace to be 
built anywhere in the state for the 
winner, drew 51,000 to the apprentices’ 
booth for free chances. 

Even the ladies were considered. 
Every day a “duffers”’ contest was held 
in which the women, assisted by an 
apprentice, turned a hand to the fine 
art of bricklaying and an eye to the 
prize given each contestant. 

Visiting journeymen drew chances 
for $25 defense bonds. 

The sponsors, the A.G.C. of Minne 
sota, the Structural Clay Products In- 


tremendous 


stitute, Region 6; and the Minnesota 
State Conference of Bricklayers put 
up almost $6,000 in cash and mer 
chandise to fund the competition. 
The 21 apprentices who competed 
were paid a day’s wages and travel 
Daily prize awards given to 
each contestant included work gloves, 


costs. 


Duffers’ Contest: Minnesota co-eds try 
their hand at the not-so-simple art of 
bricklaying. Grandmothers and wives 
participated too. 





Above: Lloyd E. Ness receives the $300 grand prize check from E. Richard Cone, 
president of the Minnesota Chapter, American Institute of Architects. Left to 
right are Finalist Judge Frank J. Rooney, Miami, president of the South Florida 
Chapter, A.G.C.; Mr. Ness; John Dieseth, Fergus Falls, President of the A.G.C. 
of Minnesota; Mr. Cone; and Finalist Judge William T. Roark, mason promotion 
field director, Structural Clay Products Institute, Washington. 
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FOR FAST, EFFICIENT COMPACTION 
of ASPHALT txHor or cou) 


d WIDENING . -- 
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overalls, alpaca lined jacket, inscribed 
gold trowel, line trig, modul brick- 
layer’s rule, convex jointer, and in 
addition, the winner of each daily con- 
test was given $25. The four finalist 
winners also received a gold trowel 
studded with a diamond. 

Ness Takes $300 First Prize 

Besides all this, finalists Lloyd E. 
Ness of St. Louis Park received a 
$300 Ist prize; Richard E. Bye, Min- 
neapolis, a $150 2nd prize; Edward 


ee cn ene 6 WATER-BOUND 

d DR ats : 

ire YS) Se RAILWAY PLATFORM 
we and STREET CROSSINGS. 


er, Rochester a $100 3 j “ 


he J AC KSO Sy and Floyd Lindman, St. Paul, a $50 


<- ‘th prize. 


= ¥ COMPACTOR For these men and their fellow con- 


testants, the trip to St. Paul was a 
offers tremendous opportunities for saving time and money, and the job most rewarding one. 
it does is unsurpassed by equipment costing many times its price. 





A.G.C. Apprenticeship Award 


IT DELIVERS UP TO 4500 13%, TON BLOWS PER MINUTE . . . PROPELS 
ITSELF UP TO 25 FEET PER MINUTE . . . FIRMLY COMPACTS 900 to 1200 
SQ. FT. PER HOUR CLOSELY APPROACHING THEORETICAL DENSITY OF 
ASPHALTIC MATERIAL BEING USED . . . IN GRANULAR SOILS QUICKLY 
ACHIEVES 95% OF MAXIMUM DENSITY. 





Annually The Associated General 
Contractors of America presents an 
award to the A.G.C. chapter secretary 
or manager who has shown outstand- 
ing accomplishments in apprentice 
training activities. 


It's rugged and reliable. Has just one 
moving part — the shaft of the 


heavy-duty motor. Operates on 110 V. 
3-phase, 60 cycle AC from Jackson 
Power Plant mounted on trailer, 


The basis of the association’s spon- 
sorship was the acute need for con- 
struction apprentices, which need has 


become an increasing threat with the 
acceleration of the defense prepared- 
ness program. 

The award was initiated in 1950, 
and first presented at the association's 
1951 convention to W. W. MacLaugh- 
lin, secretary-manager of the Mem- 
phis Chapter. 

Contestants are judged on the basis 
of a record of their accomplishments 
which must be filed with the A.G.C. 
national office in Washington by Jan- 
uary 15, 1952. 

Records should include a detailed 
description of chapter activities in the 
field of apprentice training during the 
contest year, and a list of members 
who were active in apprentice training 
programs. 

Participants should also indicate 
the trades for which the chapter has 
helped to establish or expand pro- 
grams, the local area which the pro- 
gram covers, the number of appren- 
tices indentured or dropped, and the 
number of journeymen in each trade 
who are available for employment. 


which generates both single and 
3-phase current and may be also used 
to operate other tools and lights. 
Capacity: 2.5 KVA. 


Trailer has hydraulic jack for 
quickly lifting ond lowering 
compactor and is a great time 
saver on many types of jobs. 
Easily attached or detached from 
auto by one man. See your 
Jackson distributor or write for 
complete description. 


JACKSON 
STE TOLG 


INC. 
LUDINGTON 


MICHIGAN 
U.S.A. 


A complete plumbing apprentice 
training course is now available in 
seven volumes costing $15. Orders 
should be sent to Joint Apprentice 
Text, Inc., 502 Ring Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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» HARRY A. DICK, the 26th presi- 
dent of The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America in 1945, died at 
his home in Portland, Ore., on Nov. 
9 of a heart ailment which had started 
in his early youth. 

The funeral on Nov. 13 
were held in the Drawing Room Chapel 
of the Colonial Mortuary with inter- 
ment at the Riverview Cemetery Mau- 
soleum. Rev. George R. Turney, of 
St. Michael and All Angels Episcopal 
Church, officiated at the simple but 
impressive services. 

Harry Dick was a national leader 
in the construction industry. 
a success in the business of general 
contracting, and a loyal worker for 
improvement of the industry through 
the A.G.C. in the Northwest and na 
tionally. His funeral attended 
by a host of his friends in business and 
the from parts of 
the country. 


services 


He was 


was 


association many 


Tireless in Industry Work 


In notifying members of the asso- 
ciation of his death, Managing Di- 
rector H. E. Foreman telegraphed in 
part: 

“For years he had been a leader in 
the industry. In the association, lo 
cally and nationally, he was a tireless 
worker for improvement of the A.G.C., 
a true gentleman, and the warmest of 
friends.” 

Representing the A.G.C. nationally 
from outside the Northwest were Past 
President Adolph Teichert, Jr., Vice 
President Arthur S. Horner, and Mr. 
Foreman. Many of his business asso 
and A.G.C. members in the 
Northwest were honorary pall bearers. 

Honorary bearers were T. H. Orem, 
D. V. McEachern, J. E. Beardsley, 
B. H. Cook, J. Samuelson, C. W. 
Woods, J. A. Samuelson, R. W. Jones, 
C. W. Nash, C. M. Sanders, R. P. 
Stockwell, J. W. Ginella, G. H. Shea, 
G. E. Kibbe, Natt McDougall, R. H. 
Northcutt, J. R. Wininger, J. P. Hart, 
H. E. Foreman, G. W. Maxon, A. S. 
Horner, W. Muirhead, A. Teichert, 
Jr., W. S. Bellows, Theodore Arenz, 
H. A. Kuckenberg, F. W. McEachern, 
R. B. MecEachern, and Albin Larson. 

Bearers were Otto Hermann, A. B. 
McEachern, W. R. Miller, L. P. Pen- 
dall, H. N. Black, and A. H. Harding. 


ciates 


Native of Chicago 
Mr. Dick was born in Chicago on 
April 18, 1888, and attended grade and 
high schools in that city. He first 
went to the Pacific Coast in 1906, and 
had his first contact with the construc- 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Harry A. Dick, A.G.C. Leader, 


Succumbs After Long Iliness 
@ Revered by Many in Association Through U. S. 
¢ Past President Pioneered A.G.C. in Northwest 
© Was Active Until Death of Heart Ailment 


Harry A. Dick 

tion industry in 1907 on pier founda 
for a railroad bridge for the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. He continued in construc- 
tion throughout his life. 

He with the Engi- 
neering and Construction Department 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
Stone and Webster, until he joined the 
J. A. MeEachern Co. in 1918. When 
the Gilpin Construction Co. was or 
ganized in 1919, he became its secre- 
tary. In that company he 
treasurer in 1922, vice president in 
1832 and president in 1936. He later 
became president of the General Con- 
struction Co., and during the war was 
vice president of the Oregon Ship- 
building Corp. With these companies 
he took part in many of the outstand- 
ing heavy, railroad and highway con- 
struction projects of the Northwest 
for many years. 

In 1910 he married Miss Mary Lu 
Smith of Lewiston, Idaho, who sur 
vives him along with a daughter, Mrs. 
David R. Wiley, and a son, Harry A. 
Dick, Jr., of Portland; two sisters, 
Mrs. Harry S. McEachern, of Port 
land, and Mrs. G. A. Stookey, of 


tions 


was connected 


became 


Olympia; two brothers, L. W. Dick, 
of Yakima, and R. S. Dick, of Everett, 
Wash. ; and four grandchildren. 

In keeping with the character of the 
man, his family announced after his 
death that, if desired, in lieu of flowers 
his friends might make donations to 
the Oregon Heart Association in mem- 
ory of Harry A. Dick. A.G.C. mem- 
bers and chapters from all parts of 
the country did this. 

A member of the St. Michael and 
All Angels Church, he also belonged 
to the Arlington, University and Wash 
ington Athletic Clubs. 

Throughout his career, Harry Dick 
worked for the improvement of the 
industry. He was one of the original 
members of the Portland Labor Man 
agement Committee, which gained na 
tional recognition for its handling of 
labor-management problems. 


Interest in A.G.C. 

One of his greatest interests in life 
was the A.G.C. He was one of the 
pioneers of the Pacific Northwest 
Branch. He held every office in the 
Portland Chapter including the presi 
dency in 1938 and 1939. Throughout 
the Pacific Coast and Northwest areas, 
A.G.C. members always looked to 
Harry Dick for guidance. 

In the national A.G.C., Mr. Dick 
had been a director, member or chair 
man of various committees, vice chair 
man and chairman of the Heavy Con 
struction and Railroad 
Division, and vice president before he 
became president in 1945. 

His term covered the difficult period 
during which World War II was con 
cluded and the reconversion period 
began. During this period he spent 
much time in Washington or other 
parts of the country doing his best to 
smooth the reconversion problems of 
the industry. He continued to take 
an active part in A.G.C. work until 
his death. 

The pride and respect he held for 
the A.G.C. were probably best demon 
strated by the A.G.C. emblem which 
was in the lapel of his coat at his 
interment. 


Contractors’ 


ag 
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Study Reveals Safer Blasting Methods 


e Better Ways of Using Electric Blasting Equipment Suggested 


» HAZARDS connected with elec- 
trical blasting equipment may be re- 
duced. 

A recent study made by the En- 
gineer Research Development Labora- 
tories at Fort Belvoir, Va., produced 
notable findings in the investigation of 
lightning, static electricity, radio trans 
mitters and power lines and their ef- 
fect on blasting operations. 

These producers of extraneous elec- 
trical energy present the most serious 
hazard in the use of blasting equip 
ment. 

As lightning is the most unpredict 
able and the most uncontrollable cause 
of detonation by direct hit, or by strik- 
ing ground within a mile, the only pre- 
caution against premature detonation 
is to cease operations entirely during 
a storm. 

Findings show that grounding one 
leg of a blasting circuit at one or both 


ends offers no protection. But if it is 
necessary to fire during a storm, holes 
should be fired with a detonating fuse 
which contains no metallic braid or 
conducting components. Series firing 
with avoidance of loops in the lead wire 
will also contribute to safety. 


Static Electricity 


Death lurks in escaping steam, mov- 
ing belts, revolving auto tires and other 
producers of static electricity, if lo- 
cated near electrical blasting equip- 
ment. To avoid possible detonation in 
charged air, cap wires should be 
straightened out along the ground, not 
thrown. Best solution is to use spool 
wound caps. 

To reduce the hazard of mechani- 
cally developed static, all moving 
equipment should be grounded by a 
circuit of not more than one ohm re 
should be in 


sistance. Connections 


sulated. Wires should not be placed 
near other wires, and pipes. Shunts 
on cap leg wires should not be removed 
until explosive charges have been 
placed and firing circuits are ready to 
be hooked up. 


Radio Transmitter Hazard 

The study failed to reveal any im- 
proved means of operating electric 
blasting equipment in the vicinity of 
a radio transmitter. Danger spots can 
be checked by setting up a dummy cir- 
cuit with a low-current light bulb. But 
the only sure method of detonation 
which guarantees safety is to blast 
only when the transmitter is not oper- 
ating. 

Tests of operations near transmis 
sion lines showed that both induced 
currents and voltages in the electro- 
magnetic field will decrease as the area 
described by the test loop decreases, 
Best results in the dielectric field are 
obtained by keeping wires on the 
ground. Induced effects from the 
dielectric field increase greatly as the 
wires are raised. 
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CUTTING 


BORE WHERE YOU 
NEVER COULD BEFORE 


FOR 
CONTINUOUS HELIX- 
TYPE EARTH DRILLS 
AND POST HOLE 
AUGERS 


HEAD 


1. Welds onto helix to replace conven- 
tional cutting device. 


The swiftest, surest dewatering 
' method is also the simplest and most 
economical. ‘‘Complete’s’ patented 


2. Twin helix design eliminates back 
thrust; bores true, clean holes in any soil. 


fluted tube wellpoints combine com- 

pactness with lightness and strength 

—enable you to handle tougher jobs 

at lower cost—keep you on firm 

| ground always. Write, wire or phone 

|| for estimates—we have the equip- 
>) ment, experience and personnel. 


Write today for “Complete” catalog Dept. CO 


COMPLETE MACHINERY & 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
36-40 11th STREET 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 

Branch Warehouse 


3rd AVE. & ADAMS ST. 
GARY, INDIANA 
a oem naman 


3. Replaceable teeth are correctly ang- 
led for fast cutting with minimum power. 
4. Live-action pilot bit won't pivot; pen- 
etrates ground you could never bore 
before! 


All wearing parts replaceable on the 
job, and are interchangeable with the 
well known heavy duty PENGO Earth 
Auger parts of the same size. 


Available in nine sizes, from 8” to 24” 
diameter. 


PETERSEN ENGINEERING CO_ 


MANUFACTURERS 


SANTA CLARA, 


ORDER NOW -— or write for 


free literature and prices 
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Safety Promotion 


@ Members’ Accident Rate Falls, Non-Members’ Rate Increases 


2% THAT THE MOST EFFEC- 
TIVE means of stimulating safety 
programs among small firms is through 
the associations of which they are 
members was the theme of the Asso 
ciations Committee of the National 
Safety Council at its meeting in Chi- 
cago in connection with the 39th an- 
nual Safety Congress. 


$12,500 Given for Campaign 


The committee, which recently re 
recived a grant of $12,500 from the 
National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies to stimulate its cam- 
paign, is attempting to reach and in- 
terest small businesses through trade 
associations, national business associa- 
tions, state manufacturing associations, 
insurance companies, and other groups 
with promotional and distribution fa- 
cilities to supplement the Council's 
material and services. 





How OLD is 
Santa Claus? 


This particular Santa 
you see on the Christmas Seals — 
is a very healthy forty-five! 


the one 


Yes, this is the 45th annual 
Christmas Seal Sale —a holiday 
custom that has helped save 
5,000,000 lives. Yet, tuberculosis 
kills more people than all other 
infectious diseases combined. 

So, please, send your contribu- 
tion today. 


BUY Christmas Seals/ 


Because of the impor 


nsnceet'soae tos THE Constructor 


een contributed by 
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The group was told by Chairman 
H. F. Reinhard, manager of the Safety 
Codes Dept. of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., New York City, that 
companies with fewer than 100 em- 
ployees have an accident frequency 
rate (disabling injuries per million 
man-hours worked) two and a half 
times that of large companies. ‘““The 
most effective means of reaching these 
firms to promote accident prevention,” 
Mr. Reinhard said, ‘is through the as- 
sociations of which they are members.” 


Member Company Rates Reduced 


Mr. Ivan F. LeGore, manager, Ac 
cident Prevention Bureau, 


that as a result of the intensive safety 


campaign waged for the past 25 years 
by his association member companies | 


have reduced the frequency of acci 
dents about 80 percent, while the acci 
dent rate of 
found to range 
times greater. 


non-members has 


from five to eleven 

“One of our member plants,” said 
Mr. LeGore, “with a payroll of about 
85 men, has not reported a chargeable 
disabling injury to any employee since 
February 20, 1937, or 5,300 days ago. 
That record is continuing. <A larger 
plant, with about 480 employees, estab- 
lished a record in excess of 5,333,000 
safe man-hours in 1,921 days, but saw 
it terminated by an accident last year.” 


Individual Company Effort Needed 


“Nothing takes the place of individ- 
ual company effort in the prevention 
of accidents,’ Mr. LeGore stated. 
“However, coordination of the talent 
and experience of a group of organiza 
tions in the same field will take them 
farther and faster along the road to 
control. There many instances 
where individual companies acting on 


are 


their own initiative have made a suc 
cess of safety work, but no case of a 
whole industry achieving a low acci- 
dent record except where there has 
been cooperative effort along these 
lines through its trade 
Within an industry there is a simi- 
larity of personnel, practices, equip- 
ment and hazards which makes close 
interchange of experience and a united 
attack on common problems _particu- 
larly valuable. Safety programs and 
activities that prove helpful to one 
company are usually beneficial to all.” 


association. 





Portland | 
Cement Association, told the meeting | 


been | 





The newest and most modern 
instrument for surveyors and engineers. 
Its special innovations combine to 
make instrument operation 
MORE RAPID, 
MORE PRECISE, 
MORE ECONOMICAL, 


Special features include: 


OPTICAL PLUMMET—eliminates plumb bob. 


OPTICAL READING SYSTEM—vertical 
and horizontal readings taken 

at a glance to 6” thru microscope 
eyepiece next to telescope. 
REPEATING LEVER—speeds 
repetitions, prevents errors. 


FULL “BEHIND INSTRUMENT” OPERATION 
—all operations controlled from 
operator’s position behind instrument. 


F/S Model 4150 R weighs only 
9 Ibs. 14 oz.—stands 10” high. 
Complete with adjustable-leg 
tripod and aluminum alloy carry- 
ing case, $650. 


Full service and repair facilities available. 


TRANS-GLOBAL COMPANY 
1480 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR— 


FILOTECNICA 


SALMOIRAGHI 
S.P.A. Milan 
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Powered by Customers’ 
Tractor-mounted Winch. 


ROGERS ™ 





POWER|LIFT, 


DETACHABLE GOOSENECK 


TRAILER 


PATENTS PENDING 


Frame is lowered to ground without 
need of blocking. Maximum height of 
16” assures rapid, safe loading of 
equipment. 


Complete Literature available upon 
request—Any Rogers Dealer will 
demonstrate its features right on your 
desk, with an OPERATING SCALE 
MODEL. 


DEVELOPED BY 


The Trailer Pioncers 


ALBION, PENNA. 
223 ORCHARD STREET 


Also of timely interest is this 
ROGERS Tag-A-Long trailer 
which makes a dump truck 
serve as a tractor and effects 
sizable savings for contractors. 


here 


Export Office: 50 Church St., N. Y. 7, 
Cable Address: “Broscites” 
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A. E. Murphy, executive director of 
the Folding Paper Box Association of 
America, told the meeting that dollars 
and cents still offer the best arguments 
in favor of preventing accidents. 
Management Must Sponsor Safety 

“Organizing a general safety pro- 
gram among a group of business firms 
can make the best headway when the 
individual managements can be con- 
vinced that it is a way to reduce oper- 
ating costs,” Mr. Murphy said. “After 
an association has been convinced of 
the economy reflected in a safety pro- 
gram, the next step is to prove with 
facts and figures that such a program 
does work and then gradually to ex- 
pand it throughout an industry.” 

Mr. Murphy pointed out that the 
financial saving of successful accident 
prevention provides an added incen- 
tive beyond its humanitarian aspects. 

The Associations Committee, formed 
last year, will hold future meetings in 
selected cities to further its program. 
A. M. Baltzer, of the National Safety 
Council’s Industrial Department, is 
Staff Engineer. 

The A.G.C. was represented at the 
Chicago meeting by J. M. Sprouse, 
of the national office staff, who also 
attended the previous meetings of the 
committee, 





Indirect Cost of Accidents 


The accident: A workman used a 
wrench with sprung jaws to tighten 
the clamp bolts of the cable drum 
of a stiff leg derrick. The wrench 
slipped causing severe abrasions of 
the workman’s right hand. 


Direct cost: $4 for first aid and doc- 
tor’s fee. 


Proximate results: While the der- 
rick raised a 20-inch “I’’ beam, 20 
feet long, to the roof of the build- 
ing under construction, the ne- 
glected cable clamp slipped. The 
beam feel to the roof, knocking 
down a scaffold. The derrick boom 
collapsed dislodging a cornice stone 
which fell 13 stories rupturing a 
fire main which flooded two floors 
above the street and damaged elec- 
trical power equipment in the base- 
ment. 


Indirect cost: $17,400 


Prevention: Keep unsafe tools off 
the job. 
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STANDARD FORMS 


COVERING IMPORTANT CONTRACTING PROCEDURE 





Prepared by The Associated General Contractors of America and Cooperating Bodies 


Order Per Per Per Order INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS Per Per Per 
No. MANUALS Copy Dozen 100 No. (Continued) Copy Dozen 100 


1. A.G.C. Manual . $5.00 $50.00... 26. Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
(Contains documents listed below: Nos. 3- Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover 
30, inclusive, and Nos. 34, 35, 36, 36a, 37, Engineering Construction (For Qualify- 
38) ing After Bidding) 2 ‘ $12.00 
Accident Prevention Manual (Revised and . Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
enlarged 1949) aun .. 8.00 30.00 $210.00 Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover 
Building Construction (For Qualifying 
CONTRACTS After Bidding) 20 61.80 
Standard Contract for Fngineering Co» Financial Statement and Questionnaire for 
struction issued by the Joint Conference Credit Transactions .... ivan:  & 
on Standard Construction Contracts... . 2! 2.75 20.00 
. Standard Building Contract of the Ameri- MISCELLANEOUS 
can Institute of Architects—Revised 6th 
Edition : ; 47.50 29. Insurance Check List > 10 =—-1.00 5.00 
Subcontract form—American Institute of 30. The Functions of a General C ontra actor... 10 75 6.00 
Architects—Revised 5th Edition ‘ ; 9.50 34. A.G.C. Governing Provisions... .. . 10 50 3.00 
. Standard Government Contract.......... 5 4.00 35. A.G.C. Code of Ethical Conduct 10 50 3.00 
A.G.C. Cost Plus a Fee Contract.... 5 2.50 36. Concrete Mixer Standards. . 
A.1.A. Cost Plus a Fee Agreement between 36a. Contractors’ Pump Standards 
Contreactoe end  Owner—Revieed 6th 37. A.LA. Standard Form of Arbitration Pro- : 
Edition oe $i) cedure prices on applica- 
Equipment Rental Agreement E : 5 3. 38. Suggested Guide to Bidding Procedure... tion. 
A.G.C. Proposal Form 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING SER, FOR A.G.C. MEMBERS ONLY 


Building Estimate Summary. . : 50 3.00 AG.C. EMBLEM 
. Job Overhead Summary........... , 50 3.00 : ; . ay y 
Contractors’ Equipment Ownership Ex- Pen? List of Styles and Prices on request. 
pense (Itemized tables of ownership ex- os SIGNS AND SEALS 
pense elements with instructions for appli- ; 
cation. Revised 1949) RA KOE 00 65.00 40. A.G.C. Metal Seal (red and black) 10” dia. 40 
Equipment Record—Bond paper. . 50 3.00 41. A.G.C . Decaleomania Seal (red and black) 
Equipment Record—Cardboard ..... 50 3.50 - ye = . tet e tener eceees 
) aia. . . . 
INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS Metal Seals and Dec als: 20% discount for 
Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires orders of more than 50; 40% discount for 
and Financial Statements for Prospective orders of 200 or more. 
ee ae me are ; 43. A.G.C. SOCIAL SECURITY FORMS 
ngineering Construction (For Qualify- 
ing Before Bidding) f J 2 Form SS1: Application for Employment; 
Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires Form SS2: Employees’ History Record; 
and Financial Statements for Prospective ees’ Employment and 
Bidders—Complete in Cover Earnings; Form SS Payroll. List of 
Building Construction (For Qualifying prices and styles will be furnished to 
Before Bidding) ; 20 180 12.00 A.G.C. members on request 


oo USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON TO PLACE YOUR ORDER = 


Order 
No. Amount 


1.80 


Single copies — no 
charge; quantity 





Price List and Samples [J 





Price List and Styles of 
Emblem [J 


TOTAL COST 





Make Checks payable to CONSTRUCTION FOUNDATION, A.G.C., Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find check for ...cou--cP-D_nmo«e for which please send materials as ordered by number herewith 





Name. a : RE En a ee ee 


City... ined js baindatasintaicetnj ap acaetpina gianna titers SOU 
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Carolinas Branch Holds Annual Convention 


e@ Ballenger Elected President; National Officers Speak 


» THE 8ist ANNUAL convention 

of the Carolinas Branch, A.G.C., was 

attended by over 

and 

heard 

national 

local condi- 

the 

struction industry. 
C. P. Ballenger, 

a 


600 members 
who 
talks on 
and 
tions in 


guests 


con 


Ballenger 
Paving Co.,Green- 
ville, S. C., 
chosen to 
Hal S. Crain, ©. ®- Ballenger, Jr. 
Crain & Denbo, Inc., Durham, N. C. 
as president for the ensuing year. 
Other elected during the 
Oct. 14-16 meeting at Pinehurst, N. 
C., are Vice President M. R. Cowper, 
Barrus Construction Co., Kinston, N. 
C.; and Treasurer Roy L. 
Goode Construction Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C. Robert Patten 
managing director. 


was 


succeed 


officers 


Goode, 
continues as 
In general session speeches, Mr. 


and Mr. Patten the 
growing importance of the associa- 


Crain stressed 
tion to the construction industry ; em 
phasized the need of continuing the 
fight against force account expendi 
tures by North and South 
touched on the association’s work in 
keeping local wage patterns in adjust 


Carolina; 


ment and announced that the branch's 
membership had increased during the 
vear by 64 general contractors and 85 
associates. 
Effects of 


the construction 


emergency controls on 
industry and fore 
casts of its immediate future were out 
lined in speeches by national A.G.C. 
officers Glen W. Maxon, Dayton, Ohio, 
president; A. S. Horner, Denver, vice 
president; and H. E. Foreman, Wash 
ington, D. C., 

Also in attendance were C. P. 
Street, McDevitt & Street Co., Char 
lotte, national A.G.C, vice presidential 
and William Muir 
head, William Muirhead Construction 
Co., A.G.C, 
tary-treasurer. 

Other national A.G.C. staff officials 
present were Welton A. Snow, man- 
ager of the Building Contractors’ Di- 
vision, the Building 
Division of the Carolinas Branch, and 
A. N. Carter, manager of the High- 
way 


managing director. 


nominee for 1952, 


Durham, national secre- 


who addressed 


Contractors’ Division, who ad 


54 


dressed the Highway and Heavy Di- 
visions’ meeting of the branch. 
Among other speakers were the Hon. 
William B. Umstead, former United 
States Senator and now candidate for 
Governor of North Carolina, and the 
Hon. Edwin Gill, U. S. Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Greensboro, N. C. 
Convention included 
the Charlotte 
Boys Choir, a golf tournament, a ban- 


entertainment 


songs by 80-member 


Shown above are most of the new officers of the Carolinas Branch. 


quet and dance, and a fashion show 
performed by New York models. 
Directors for the year are: R. E. 
Fulmer, General Construction Co., 
Columbia, S$. C.; W. L. G. Mackenzie, 
Fiske-Carter Construction Co., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; H. M. Mims, J. F. 
Cleckley & Co., Orangeburg, S. C 
G. E. Moore, G. E. Moore Co., Ine., 
Greenwood, S. C.; A. J. Timberlake, 
G. W. Kane, Greensboro, N. C.; E. B. 
Towles, Towles-Cline Construction 
Co., Wilmington, N. C.; C. N, Whil- 
den, Blythe Brothers Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; and Beaumert Whitton, South- 
eastern Construction Co., Charlotte. 


? 


Left to right, 


seated are: Vice President Cowper, President Ballenger, Jr., and Treasurer Goode. 
Standing, left to right, are: Managing Director Patten and Directors Timberlake, 
Crain (retiring president), Moore, King (retired), Mackenzie, and Whitton. 





Western Chapters Meet 


situation was re- 
Western A.G.C. chapter 
officials November 5 in San Francisco. 


The construction 
viewed by 


On hand to address representatives 
from 11 was J. D. Marshall, 
assistant managing director of the na- 
tional 


states 


association, who outlined cur- 


rent labor relations problems and dis- 


cussed the operation of the recently 
issued Ceiling Price Regulation 93 
which controls prices in the construc- 
tion industry. 

Below, left to right, are: Mr. Mar- 
shall; A.G.C. Vice President A. S. 
Horner, Denver; J. A. Thompson, 
Inglewood, Calif.; Chairman John 
Sellen, Seattle; and Ellis W. Barker, 
Salt Lake City. 
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» THE 13TH ANNUAL convention 
of the Pennsylvania Builders Chapter, 
A.G.C., drew 600 delegates to Harris 
burg to attend a variety of functions 
programmed. 

During the morning -session of the 
Oct. 19 meeting, 1952 officers were 
elected. A. E. Upton, Upton-Lang 
Co., Erie, was chosen president. New 
vice president for the year is Stanford 
C. Seiple, Sunbury. R. S. Noonan, 
R. S. Noonan, Inc., York, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. George M. 
Schmeltzer continues as executive di 
rector. 


Snow Describes Controls 


Welton A. Snow, national A.G.C. 
Building Division manager, Washing 
ton, outlined the relationship of con- 
trolled materials plan regulations to 
construction order M-4A, de- 
the functions of He 
also discussed the functions of recent 
A.G.C. joint committee 
meetings with the Producer's Council 
and the American Institute of Archi 


and 


scribed each, 


cooperative 


Controls Outlined at Penna. Builders’ Meet 


e@ Governor Fine Talks on Taxes; A. E. Upton Elected President 


Current developments in connection 
with wage stabilization, price controls, 
and settlements of jurisdictional dis- 
putes were outlined by A.G.C. Assist- 
ant Managing Director James D. 
Marshall, Washington. 


Governor Among Speakers 


problems and 
discussed by Governor 
John S. Fine, who said state projects 


Pennsylvania's tax 
plans were 
were being pushed as fast as federal 
allocations of materials permitted. 

Other speakers were T. R. Allen, 
president of the Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, who emphasized 
the responsibility to 
contribute to his community’s chari- 


businessman's 


table and educational enterprises; and 
J. D. Carpenter, president, Pennsy] 
vania Society of Professional 
Harrisburg, whose talk 
titled, “Cooperation Pays Dividends.” 
Having won the H. B. Alexander 


Engi 


neers, was 


Accident Prevention Trophy three 
times in the last five years, and con- 
secutively in the last two years, the 
R. S. Noonan Construction Co., York, 
was given permanent possession of the 
large silver cup. H. B. Alexander, 
H. B. Alexander & Son, Inc., Harris- 
burg, chairman of the national A.G.C. 
Accident Prevention Committee, an 
nounced that his firm would contribute 
another cup for presentation next year 
to the chapter member the 
lowest 


having 
accident rate. 


Board of Governors 


Members of the chapter's board of 
governors for the next year are: R. D. 
Cremer, A. E. Upton, R. S. Noonan, 
H. B. Alexander, C. R. Austin, F. H. 
Berkebile, R. S. Johnson, B. H. Kline, 
L. V. Lacy, E. C. Machin, S. G. 
Mastriani, J. H. Orr, R. M. Ritter, 
a: ¢.. Seiple, M. E. Stoudt, A. C. 
Warner and P. E. White. 


Pennsylvania Builders Chapter officials in picture on the left are, left to right: George M. Schmeltzer, executive director; 


R. D. Cremer, 1951 president; A. 


E. Upton, 1952 president; and S. C. Seiple, 1952 vice president. 
the right, R. S. Noonan receives the H. B. Alexander Accident Prevention Trophy from J. D. Marshall. 
Governor Fine, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Noonan, Mr. Marshall, and H. B. 


Alexander. 


In the picture on 
Left to right are: 





Chapter Officers Elected 





Several chapters and branches of 
The Associated General 
of America have elected 
at recent meetings: 


Contractors 
1952 officers 


Lake Charles Chapter has elected the 
following new officers, all of whom are 
residents of Lake Charles, La.: presi 
dent, Hudson C. East; vice president, 
Bob Bartley; secretary, Joe T. Miller; 


and treasurer, R. E. Managan. 


* * * 


Northeast Louisiana Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Inc., elected new officers at 
a meeting held earlier this year. New 
president is Raymond Masling, Frank 
Masling & Son, Monroe; vice presi 
dent, E. H. Eiland, head of the firm 
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which bears his name, Tallulah; and 
Phillips, 
Davis Construction 
O. W. Brown, Mon 


roe, continues as executive secretary. 


secretary-treasurer, G. O. 
Ford, Bacon & 
Corp., Monroe. 


” * * 


Kansas Chapter, Builders Division, 
elected William H. Douglas, Douglas 
Construction Co., Topeka, to succeed 
Martin Dondlinger, Dondlinger & Sons 
Construction Co., Wichita. 

Other newly elected officers who will 
take office with Mr. Douglas in Janu 


ary are: vice president, Frank F. 


Blaser, Frank E. Blaser Building Co., 
Wichita; and treasurer, Cecil Hunter, 


O. D. Milligan Construction Co., Man- 
hattan. 
The 1952 board of directors will be 


composed of Mr. Blaser; E. J. Mitch- 


ell, Mitchell Construction Co., Spring 
field; Val Borden, Val Borden Con 
struction Co., Salina; N. F. English, 
English Construction Co., Hutchinson; 
Mr. Hunter; and Carl Noland, Noland 
Construction Co., Dodge City. 
Kenneth R. Lewis remains as man 
and secretary of the 
chapter. Installation of the new offi 
cers will take place during the chap 
ter’s held in 


ager executive 


meeting to be 
Salina in January. 


annual 


* a na 
East Texas Chapter recently elected 
Tom Wilmoth, Wilmoth Construction 
Co., Longview, as president. J. A. 
Sharrock, J. A. Sharrock & Sons Con 
struction Co., Marshall, elected 
vice president, and Raymond Cupp, 
M. Clint Brown Co., Longview, was 


was 


re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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Texas A.G.C. Council Meets 





Some 90 executives attending the 
Fall meeting of the Texas A.G.C. Ex- 
ecutives Council last month in Hous- 
ton, heard National A.G.C, President 
G. W. Maxon, Dayton, give a forecast 
of the over-all construction outlook 
for 1952, and H. E. Foreman, Wash- 
ington, managing director of the asso- 
ciation, describe the operation of the 
new Ceiling Price Regulation 93, 
which was tailored for the construction 
industry. 

Mr. Foreman stated that contrac 
tors need not file anything, but they 
must keep records of all their bids. 
As for bidding procedures, current 
prices of all materials may be quoted, 
he said. 

He urged contractors to get desired 
interpretations of the price order 
through local and national A.G.C. 
offices. It is hoped that uniform rul 
ings may be obtained by channeling 
interpretations in this manner. 

Regarding the controlled materials 
plan, he predicted that the current 
quarter would reveal the necessity for 
changes which would improve the lot 
of the construction industry. 

“Early in my experience, I learned how important the selection of During the Council's meeting, Fred 
a surety could be ae Oldt, Dallas, was elected 1952 

“It was a heavy job we were after . . . one of our first big ones. . . chairman, and F. W. Heldenfels, 

located outside our usual working territory. We were in good shape Corpus Christi, was elected vice chair- 

: t : i man. R. M. Dixon, Dallas, will suc- 
for it, but fairly green and practically unknown beyond the county ee We Aa ie a 
limits. A surety company with less foresight and good judgment Teigpeine ein i : 
might have backed away . . , : 

“... but the Atna’s bond men had a refreshingly broad knowledge 





Election of H. C. Turner, Jr., presi 
of the problems of our business — plus an uncanny talent for getting | dent of Turner Construction Co. and 


all the facts. | chairman of the Building Division, 

“They wrote the bond. We got the job, too . . . and the prestige A.G.C,, to the board of directors of 
of the AZtna name didn’t exactly hurt us any with the awarding the Commerce and Industry Associa- 
authorities ‘ : tion of New York was announced last 


ea , month. 
Through the years, we've had many reasons to be grateful for : 


the promptness, experience, and all ‘round reliability of the Aitna Obi 
Casualty and Surety Company—and they've never given us reason | ituary 
to doubt the wisdom of our choice.” 








Olof Nelson, 84, president of the 
Olof Nelson Construction Co., Logan. 
Utah, and a charter member of the 

Coast to coast . . . you can count on Intermountain Branch, A.G.C., died 

The Atna Casualty and Surety Company Oct. 16, of an internal hemorrhage. 
for prompt, efficient contract bond service. Mr. Nelson came to this country in 
1885 from Sweden, and in 1890 settled 
“ i ” in Logan where he had resided since. 
lo Gob tor Big... Tlo Job too Small He sinned his vocation as a builder 

. . of brick homes, and 25 years ago be- 
AE TNA C ASUALTY AND S URETY * OMPANY came a general contractor specializing 
in building and highway projects. 

The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection He was a member of the Logan 
pe tet nrcce od ee eee te Chamber of Commerce, and a charter 
Etna Life Insurance Company Automobile Insurance Company id 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company Standard Fire Insurance Company member of the Logan Rotary Club, of 
Hartford 15, Connecticut which he was president in 1933. 
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Surviving him are three sons and 
four daughters; 19 grandchildren and 
15 great-grandchildren. 


Wayne D. Tiner, 49, president of 
the H. B. Zachry Co., San Antonio, 
and vice president of the Texas High- 
way Branch, A.G.C., was killed in- 
stantly in an automobile accident Oct. 
7, which also killed his wife and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Knickerbocker, and 
seriously injured Susan Lane Tiner 
and Nancy Knickerbocker, daughters 
of the two couples. 

Mr. Tiner, who lived in San An- 
tonio, joined the Zachry organization 
in 1931, and became president of the 
firm in 1945. In 1923 he was the 
honor graduate in civil engineering at 
Texas A & M College. 

He is survived by six sisters, his 
daughter Susan, and a son, Wayne D. 
Tiner, San Antonio, who also is em- 
ployed by the Zachry organization. 

Arthur Knickerbocker, 54, was esti 
mating engineer of the H. B. Zachry 
firm’s pipeline division. Following his 
graduation from Texas A & M College 
where he was quarterback of the 
famous teams of 1919 and 1920, he Fuel economy takes on new impor- 


was active in the construction industry THERE’S A CONTINEN- tance in these days of rising costs— 
in Texas for many years. During y 9 


Wish Sear. €8 Sn extol an Aida TAL RED SEAL MODEL and Continental Motors’ 50 years 
General of Texas. ENGINEERED TO THE of aggressive engineering has pro- 
ore rays | duced an expert matching of the 
Browning to Assist Carroll TRIAL, CONSTRUCTION, factors on which economy depends. 


, 2 TRANSPORTATION AND The more equipment you operate, 
A former PT boat commander in FARM JOB. the more you'll save by standardiz- 


the Pacific ater, » . . 
the Pacific theate r, Robert | Brown ing on makes that feature famous 
ing, has been appointed to assist C. J. 


Carroll, executive Continental Red Seal power. 

secretary of the ’ 

Michigan Road 

Builders Associa- ; i, ¥ * 

tion, A.G.C, / INDUSTRIAL MODEL R-600... 
Mr. Browning, Ay 

who holds an A.B. 

degree from the 

University of No- 

tre Dame, and an 

LL.B. degree from 

the University of 

Michigan, is a ® 

member of the Michigan Bar, and for 

the past three years has been asso- 

ciated with the Central Trust Co., 

Lansing. 



































ing. tite ; FACTORY-AUTHORIZED SERVICE AND GENUINE CONTINENTAL 
His principal duties will be prepara- RED SEAL PARTS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 


tion of information on government 
regulations. 


Mr. Browning is a member of the P ; , 
University of Michigan Club, the (Continental Motors [orpora fion 
Knights of Columbus, and the Toast WIUkT 4210) me Vil@lclloet. 


masters International of Lansing. 
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“Low level bidding” 


sets the joh —maintains profit 


Successful drainage bids are ones that 
get the job and retain adequate profit. 
That’s why so many experienced con- 
tractors are practicing “low level bid- 
ding” with Armco Corrugated Metal 
Pipe. They have found the cost of 
installing short, sectional pipe re- 
quires higher bids to maintain profits. 

Figured on an installed basis Armco 
Pipe saves money in many ways. Flex- 
ible. corrugated metal design assures 
ample strength without excess weight. 
This means low handling and hauling 
costs. Job costs are low because un- 
skilled labor quickly and easily makes 
the installation. There is no breakage. 
no curing. no waste, no delay. 


Individual sections of standard 


Armco Corrugated Pipe and Pipr- 
ARCH are supplied in any length that 
can be hauled and handled. No large 
and expensive equipment is required 
for installation. A few men with a rope 
sling or a small A-frame can handle 
the largest structure. Connections are 
made with simple band couplers. 
Where end finishing is needed, pre- 
fabricated Armco End Sections are 
simple to install. 

Use Armco Drainage Products on 
highways, railways, airports and 
wherever else you need economical, 
easy-to-install drainage structures. 
Drainage & Metal Products, 


891 Curtis Street, Middletown, 


Armco 
Inc.. 
Ohio. 


Export: The Armco International Corporation 


ARMCO 


CORRUGATED 
METAL PIPE 


Actual awarded bids on 11 highway con- 
tracts in 6 western states show how ex- 
perienced contractors bid Armco Corru- 
gated Metal Pipe and short, sectional rig- 
id pipe on an installed basis. In every case 
they felt it was necessary to bid higher 
to install short, sectional pipe. On aver- 
age bids this ranged from 22.3% more 
for 18” pipe to 62.6% more for 48” pipe. 


AVERAGE AWARDED BID (per foot installed) 


ena ) 


pRMCoO 


VY 
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A monthly cumulative list of an- 
nual meetings scheduled by chapters 
and branches of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, as 
reported to THe Constructor: 

Dec. 10, 1951. Spokane CHAPTER. 
Spokane. Hotel Spokane. 

Dee. 11, 1951. Seatrrte CHaprer. 
Seattle. Construction Center. 

Dec. 11, 1951. San Antonio CuHap- 
TER. San Antonio. 227 Transit 
Tower. 

Dec. 11-12, 1951. 
or lIowa. Des 
Savery. 

Dec. 18, 
Memphis. 

Dec. 13, 1951. 


Master Buiipers 
Moines. Hotel 


1951. Mempnis Cuaprer. 

King Cotton Hotel. 
A.G.C, of New Hamp 
sH1RE. Concord. Eagle Hotel. 

Dec. 14, 1951. Sourn Texas Cuap 
rer. Corpus Christi. Plaza Hotel. 

Dec. 15, 1951. Nevapa 
Reno. Chapter Office. 

Dec. 19, 1951. A.G.C. or Massacuu 
setts. Boston. Hotel Touraine. 

Jan. 1952. Sourn Fiorina Cuaprer. 
Miami. Probably at Columbus 
Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. Master Bui.pers 
Assoc., Inc. District of Columbia. 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. Puivapetpuia CuHap 
rer. Philadelphia. Barclay Hotel. 

Jan. 8-9, 1952. Piee Line Conrrac- 
rors’ Assoc. Houston. Shamrock 
Hotel. 

Jan. 8-9-10, 1952. 
Des Moines. 


CHAPTER. 


A.G.C. or 
Hotel Savery. 
Jan. 10, 1952. San Disco Cuapter. 
San Diego. El Cortez Hotel. 
10-11, 1952. Kansas ContTrRac- 
Kansas City. Presi- 


Iowa. 


Jan. 
rors Assoc. 
dent Hotel. 

Jan. 10-11-12, 1952. 
nesota. St. Paul. 

Jan. 11-12, 1952. 
TRACTORS’ Assoc., 
Florence Hotel. 

Jan. 11-12, 1952. 
ING CHAPTER. 
Hotel. 

Jan. 11-12, 
BraNncu. 
Utah. 

Jan. 12, 1952. 
CHAPTER. 
Hotel. 

Jan. 18-14, 1952. 
ING CHAPTER. 
Cornhusker. 


A.G.C€, or Min- 
St. Paul Hotel. 
Montana Con- 
Inc. Missoula. 


Montana Buitp- 
Missoula. Florence 


1952. INTERMOUNTAIN 
Salt Lake City. Hotel 


OxkvanHoma BuILpers 
Oklahoma. Skirvin 


Nesraska Bui p- 
Lincoln. Hotel 
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Jan. 14, 1952. PortrLtanp CHAPTER. 
Portland. Chapter quarters. 

Jan. 14-15, 1952. Virginia Brancu. 
Richmond. Hotel John Marshall. 

Jan. 16, 1952. Derrorr CHAPTER. 
Detroit. Detroit Athletic Club. 

Jan. 16, 1952. Lovisvitte CHAPTER. 
Louisville. (Not selected.) 

Jan. 18, 1952. AtaBpama Brancu. 
Birmingham. Tutwiler Hotel. 
Jan. 18, 1952. Mitwaukee CHAPTER. 
Milwaukee. Schroeder Hotel. 
Jan. 19, 1952. A.G.C. or West Vir- 
cinta. Charleston. Daniel Boone 

Hotel. 

22-23, 1952. A.G.C. or Mis- 

St. Louis. Statler Hotel. 

Jan. 24, 1952. IDAHO 
Boise. Hotel Boise. 

Jan. 25, 1952. CrentTRAL CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER. San Francisco. St. 
Francis Hotel. 

25-26, 1952. CoLorapo 
rractors <Assoc., Inc. 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Jan. 26. F Loop 
Controt Brancu. Memphis. Hotel 
Peabody. 

Feb. 1, 1952. Constructors Assoc. 
or Western Penna. Pittsburgh. 
Hotel William Penn. 

Feb. 9, 1952. 
Division. 
Hotel. 

Feb. 28, 1952. 
TER. Providence. 

Mar. 1952. Crncinnati CHAPTER. 
Cincinnati. Cincinnati Club. 

Mar. 12, 1952. Houston CHAPTER. 
Houston. Ben Milam Hotel. 

Apr. 2-8, 1952. 
Buitpers Assoc. 
Statler. 


Jan. 
SOURI. 
BraNcu. 


Con- 
Denver. 


Jan. 


Mississippt VALLEY 


Higuway 


Kentucky 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


Ruope Istanp Cuap- 
(Not selected.) 


Roap 
Hotel 


MIcHIGAN 
Detroit. 


Tentative Dates 


Jan. 7, 1952. Assoc. or OKLAHOMA 
Genera Contractors. Oklahoma 
City. Huckins Hotel. 

Jan. 8, 1952. Inp1ana GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS Assoc. Indianapolis. 
(Not selected.) 

Jan. 10, 1952. 
CHAPTER. 
Hotel. 

Jan. 25, 1952. SourHerRN CALirorNIA 
Cuapter. Los Angeles. Biltmore 
Hotel. 

Feb. 1952. 


Battimore Bui_pErs 
Baltimore. Park Plaza 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER. 
Cleveland. (Not selected.) 

Mar. 1952. Merropo.itan Buiipers 
Assoc. or New York City. New 
York City. University Club. 

June 17, 1952. Texas Hicuway 
Brancn. Austin. Austin Hotel. 
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Va. Branch Appoints O’Grady 





The Virginia Branch’s newly chosen 
full-time executive secretary comes to 
his job well equipped. 

Herbert W. O'Grady, architect and 
engineer, graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and then served 
four years as an officer in the Corps of 
Engineers in which he now holds a 


reserve commission as a major. 

After the war, Mr. O'Grady was 
engineer in charge of construction for 
Doyle & Russell, A.G.C., at the Nor- 
folk Naval Operating Base. 

He was also employed by the Wise 
Construction Co., A.G.C., on projects 
located in various parts of Virginia. 

Headquarters for the branch are 
now located in the Hotel King Carter, 
Richmond. 








WELLMAN Wiliams Type 


FAST BUCKET OPENING SPEEDS OPERATIONS 


@ Double-hinge construction on 


Wellman’s multipic-rope bucket permits 
faster opening than a single hinge. 
This speeds up operations, also gives a 
bigger spread in the open bucket for 
the same headroom. 


Wellman’s welded-design buckets 
offer you better performance and longer 
service, In all types and sizes you'll do 
better with a 


Want Facts? 


Write for free descriptive bulletins. 


CLAMSHELL * DRAGLINE * CUSTOM-BUILT 
BUCKETS * STONE AND WOOD GRABS 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


7000 Central Avenue 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 








NEW EQUIPMENT e+ MATERIALS 


Rubberized Paint— United States 
Gypsum Co., Chicago 6. ‘Texolite 
Duraval” paint contains controlled 
formula, combining synthetic latex 
ingredient with special resin chemicals 
to produce durable velvet-like finish. 
It requires no primers or sealers over 
most surfaces. It dries quickly and 
is easy to clean, manufacturer claims. 
Paint is available in 12 standard and 
5 custom ready-mixed colors. 





Tamper-Backfiller-Crane Cleve- 
land Trencher Co., 20100 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 17. One-man-operated 
Model 80 tamps, backfills, lays pipe, 
unloads and handles pipe, sheathing, 
etc. and does light crane work. It is 
mounted on crawler having 24 travel 
speeds from 1’ per minute up to 214 
m.p.h. It tamps while traveling either 
along side of trench or straddling it. 
Tamper delivers 380 f.p. blow 45 times 





: {II 
Construction with Permalite lightweight aggregates 


requires less steel... 


saves time and manpower 


@ Much of the saving in light- 
weight building design can be 
in structural steel. How? By 
using Permalite aggregates in 
floors, walls and roof, 

Furthermore, concrete and 
plaster made with Permalite 
instead of sand are easy to 
handle — quick to apply. Rigid 
completion dates can be set 
and met! 

Permalite aggregate in 
concrete provides an efficient 
insulating floor and roof fill 


TYPICAL 


Concrete Aggregate: Roofs and 
Floors — over lightweight deck- 
ing. Exterior Walls — thin, light; 
easily formed and erected. 

Can be monolithically poured 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, Dept. 151¢ 
18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
(C Please send full information on Permalite 
lightweight construction. [[}] Please have 


A Building Product of 


material. In plaster it permits 
fireproofing structural steel 
without costly imbedding in 
heavy concrete. On walls and 
ceilings it assures lighter, 
more resilient base coats. 

Get the full story on why 
construction men are using 
Permalite for all types of 
construction—industrial build- 
ings, schools, hospitals, de- 
fense housing and military 
buildings. 





USES: 

or precast into blocks, slabs and 
panels — can be sawed or nailed! 
Plaster Aggregate: Fireproofing — 
speedily applied over structural 
steel. Interior Walls — replaces 
sand in plaster — at less than 
half the weight. 














a minute. Backfiller is dragline type 
with telescopic boom. It backfills from 
either side of trench. As crane, ma- 
chine will lift weight of 6,000 lbs. lo- 
cated 3’ from edge of crawler track, 
without counterweights. Standard 
boom sections are extendable to 15’. 


Cleveland Model 80 


Material-Hoisting Tower—IV ilson- 
Albrecht Co., 3565 Wooddale Ave., St. 
Louis Park, Minn. Tower assembles 
with standard ‘““Waco”’ sectional seaf- 
folding and is available as double- 
well or single-well unit. It features 
remote or pre-set platform control. 
Double-well tower is designed for 
simultaneous loading and unloading at 
top or bottom of alternate wells. 
“Slow-up” brake on power mechanism 
governs platform descending speed 
and safety slack brake sets automatic 
ally in case of failure in hoisting rig. 
Powered by interchangeable gasoline 
or electric power units with hoisting 
speeds of 100’ and 110’ per minute, 
respectively, each tower has capacity 
of 1,000 Ibs. 


Mortar-Laying Tool—Kakest Co., 
Curwensville, Pa. “Mortar Plane” is 
114-lb. all-aluminum tool for applying 
mortar on concrete or cinder block. 
Gates at base permit various thick- 
nesses of mortar to flow evenly. Guide 
assures fast straight travel up to 
6 blocks with one filling. 


NAME. 














Great Lakes Carbon Corporation ADDRESS. 





and its CITY. 


! 
: 
1 representative call. 
§ 
| 
l 


STATE 





exclusive Permalite Licensees 


60 


coisa ane alacant aniesaabeaepenn atin Ta 








Kakest “Mortar Plane” 
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Earth Drill—Petersen Engineering 
Co., Santa Clara, Calif. “Pengo” cut- 
ting head for welding onto any con- 
tinuous helix type earth drill or post- 
hole auger is of twin helix design. It 
is welded directly to bottom of auger. 
Cutting teeth are arranged in same 
staggered pattern as in regular heavy- 
duty twin helix “Pengo” earth auger. 
All cutting head parts are interchange- 
able with standard earth auger of same 
size, including shank plates, replace 
able points and fishtail pilot bits. Cut 
ting heads are available in 8 sizes from 
10” to 24” in diameter. 


“Pengo” earth drill cutting head 


Door-Hanging Templet — Porter- 
Cable Machine Co., Syracuse 8, N.Y. 
Hinge butt templet, Model 5006, is 
designed for use with Porter-Cable’s 
“Guild” router. It can also be used 
with ‘“Speedmatic” router and is 
adaptable for use with other makes 
of routers. It is adjustable for 214” 
to 514,” hinges. Settings are made di- 
rectly from measurement tables on 
templet. It is adjustable for 2 or 3 
butts and is used for both doors and 
jambs. After it is adjusted for size 
of door and size of hinge, templet is 
locked in position. Templet weighs 
less than 4 Ibs., is 134” high, 4” wide 
and 63” long when extended. 


Saw Coolant—S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. Wax coolant for 
use with power hack saws and routers 
is non-flammable aqueous wax emul- 
sion. It reduces wear of router bits 
when used with radial arm routers and 
eliminates much of welding and burr- 
ing on routed edges, manufacturer 
states. 
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GEARED 


TO YOUR 
PRODUCTION 
NEEDS 


g 
LK he 
STATIONARY : 
BATCHING PLANTS | F ©] R THE J oO B 


@ Heltzel-engineered equipment pro- 

: vides that element of efficiency so im- 

portant when man hours count highly. 

Each product in the Heltzel line is 

backed by 40 years experience in the 

ar) A concrete industry. Contractors and con- 


PORTABLE BULK = a 
crete produc 
cue tame producers know that Heltzel builds 


quality, high performance equipment. 
: It stands the test of time and rugged 
: operating conditions. Some of the Helt- 
: zel line of products are pictured here. 
‘ Specific information on any Heltzel 
; equipment may be had by writing to 
; our Warren office or contacting your 
nearest Heltzel distributor. 
‘N \ 


PORTABLE 
AGGREGATE PLANTS STEEL FORMS 





= 


AIRPORT- HIGHWAY 
SPECIAL 
FORMS 


CONCRETE 
BUCKETS 


BELT CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS 


HELTZEL 


STEEL FORM & IRON CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 
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Concrete Form—ZJrvington Form § 
Tank Corp., Compo Division, 20 Vesey 
St., New York 7. “Atlas Compo” 
form consists of light-weight 
frame with plywood face. Frame is 
reinforced with steel angles. Plywood 
panels are fastened to steel frame with 
special rivets for easy removal and 
reversal of panels for additional use. 
Erection can be started at any point 
and single panels can be removed with- 


steel 


out disturbing balance of forms. Forms 
can be used on wall or slabs and are 
supplied in all standard sizes. 


“Atlas Compo” form 
Concrete-Curing Compound—.1/u 
minum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati 25, 
Fast-drying, spray-on concrete-curing 
compound seals 200 sq. ft. of horizon 
tal surface per gal., according to man 
ufacturer. Known as “Permite W-95,” 
it is of liquid consistency and is ap- 
plied by spraying immediately after 
free water has disappeared. 
deleterious 


It has no 


reaction and causes no 


discoloration or stain, manufacturer 


states. 


Winch Hyster Co., Ni. BZ. 
Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oreg. D4 
“HySpeed” winch can be mounted on 
either seat- or fender tank-type Cater- 
pillar D4 tractors. It will perform 
lifting, pulling, crane work, light pile- 
driving, ground skidding logs. 


2902 





PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
A rational method of construction for ele- 
vated express highways, heavy underpasses, 
underground garages, containers and ducts 
carrying liquids. 
L. COFF, Consulting Engineer, 198 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., Cortland 7-2753 





SPEED FORMS 
Beat High Labor Costs 


STEEL Forms—good for reuse again and 
again without repair—cut material costs 
far below wood. SPEED forms cut job 
time—constructors report savings of 1 
to 4 on all types of construction. Glad 
to give you layouts, cost studies and com- 
plete facts—No obligation. Just send 
prints of the job to Dept. CR and ask a 
representative to call. 


IRVINGTON FORM 
AND TANK CORP. 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 











Paver 
Machinery Corp., Construction Equip 
ment Division, Dunellen, N. J. Worth 
ington-Ransome 34F dual drum paver 


Worthington Pump and 


features high-speed operating cycles. 
Boom bucket travel rate is 256’ per 
minute. Power loader skip requires 
614 seconds to travel from ground to 
discharge position of 56° low slope. 
Transfer from first to second mixing 
compartment requires about 614 sec- 
onds, depending on consistency of con- 
crete. Discharge into boom bucket 
takes 614 seconds. Boom swing is full 
171 has hydraulic bucket 
which permits complete control of rate 
of concrete discharge. Other features 
are increased braking area, more efh 
cient boom raising and lowering ma- 


Paver 


chinery, re-designed drum and new 
crawlers and frames. 


Worthington-Ransome 34E dual drum 
paver 
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Saw—DeWalt, Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 
Timber cutter cuts 12x18 timbers in 
cross-cut position and 12x12 timbers 
in 45° miter position. Powered by 10 
h.p. direct-drive motor, it has rugged 
arm and column, operating levers lo- 
cated within easy reach of operator 
and segmental back guide that per- 
mits rapid change-over from cross- 
cutting to mitering. Standard cutting 
blade is 36” 
1,800 r.p.m. 


diameter operating at 


DeWalt timber cutter 
Protective Coating—llash Stone 
Co., 30 E. Rittenhouse St., Philadel 
phia 44. 
coal tar pitch which has been broken 
into and combined 
with water and stabilizing emulsify 
ing agent to form permanent suspen 


“Tarlac” coating consists of 


down molecules 


sion that can be brushed or sprayed. 
It is said to retain protective and ad 
hesive qualities of coal tar pitch, not 
to crack at low temperature or run at 
high temperature. It is recommended 
as protective coating for concrete struc 
tures, floors, masonry, metals exposed 
to corrosive elements, mastic floors or 
other black top 
exposed to elements. It dries to flat 
black insoluble in water, 
or gasoline, is thinned with water 
covers up to 300 sq. ft. per gal. 


surfaces and wood 


film, Is oil 


and 


gLtin 
\% “4 


e 
© 
_ 
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o 
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Simply send donations to ARTHRITIS, c/o Postmaster 
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UNANIMOUS VERDICT: Great ! 


Employees join employers 
in praising Employers 


How do business and industrial executives 
feel about the value of protecting their 
employees with Employers Mutuals 
Atter-Hours’’ Group Insurance? Ex- 
pressions like these, from our policy- 
holders, are typical: 


ve made”. . . ‘‘Fos- 
ters better employee relations and 
company loyalty... le 
ployee 

, 


crease production—lowers costs 


Soundest investment we 
ens em- 


worries’... ° Helps in- 
... || Wonderful claim service! 


And what is the employee re- 

Listen: “Now we're 

protected off the job as well as 

. The boss treats 

us as individuals!” ...“ Claims get fast, fair 
handling”... ‘‘It’s great!” 


action? 


on the job”... 


Our policyholder-owners and their people 
get the same superlative “performance in 





Mutual Group Insurance 


action” from their Employers Mutuals 


‘team’’ on Group Health and Accident 
Insurance as on Workmen's Compensa- 
this 


tion and other coverage. Cost ot 


After-Hours” protection is modest... 
it is neg/igible compared to its many bene- 
fits to you and those who work with you! 
* * * 

Employers Mutuals write 

Workmen's Compensation— 
Liability— Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fi- 
delity Bonds and other casualty 
Fire— Extended 
Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
All pol 


Public 


insurance 


allied lines cies are 
nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eee EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


FIPLoveRS > 


quTUALs 
os WAUSAU 


of WAUSAU 











Pumps—WV orthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
Bulletin W-317-B12 describes “Free- 
flo” pumps for sump, sewage and 
drainage service. Bulletin includes 
cross-section drawing, graph of cov- 
erage for 60-cycle motor speeds, di- 
mensions in inches and data on flanges. 


Vermiculite Plaster—J’ermiculite 
Institute, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 


}. Enlarged edition of Vermiculite 


Plaster Fireproofing is 18-page illus- 
trated booklet presenting summary of 
fire tests on construction assemblies 
protected by vermiculite plaster, with 
new drawings of typical fireproofing 
details. 


Diesel Engines—Detroit Diesel En- 
gine Division, General Motors Corp., 


Detroit 28. Booklet, What Do GM 











y 





NEEDED with ROOSHORS 


THE ONE-MAN SHORE 


e Easy for one man to set and remove. 


@ Cuts shoring costs—no cutting, fitting 
or wedging. 


@ May be used over and over — floor to 
floor, or job to job. 


Rooshors save in time and material... so 
naturally save money. They give instant 
adjustment in their range of three sizes: 
8 ft. to 14 ft.; 7 ft. to 13 ft.; and 5 ft. to 
9 ft.—higher stories are shored with Roos 
Extension Shores. Rooshors save every time 
you use them. 


ROOS COLUMN CLAMPS 
@ Save Time 

@ Cut Column Forming Costs 
Roos Column Clamps are so simple and 
foolproof to use (no “rights and lefts’) 
that even inexperienced workers quickly 
develop efficiency. Roos Clamps auto- 
matically square the column forming. 


Rooshors and Roos Column Clamps are available 
for rental from warehouse stocks in principal 
cities from coast to coast. 


Write today for Bulletin 251 


aS 


BAKER-ROOS, INC. 


602 WEST McCARTY STREET 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Diesels Do?, is written in rhyme and 
is illustrated by drawings of locomo- 
tives, buses, boats, power shovels, saw 
mills and other pieces of equipment 
powered by diesel engines. 


Steel -Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Box 300, Cincinnati 14. Mlus- 
trated booklet presents new Ryerson 
steel plant in Cincinnati, including per- 
sonnel, stocks, cutting and shipping 
facilities and brief history of opera- 
tions in Cincinnati. 


Forming System -Symons Clamp & 
Mfg. Co., 4265 W. Diversey Ave., Chi- 
cago 39, Bulletin describes and illus- 
trates in condensed form Symons form- 
ing system for concrete wall construc- 
tion. System and what it consists of 
are described, including panels, 2-way 
form tie, connecting bolt, tightening 
wedge, wale tie and wale plate, cor- 
ners and fillers. Assembly details and 
standard sizes are explained. De- 
tailed information is given on wood, 
plywood, plywood-with-magnesium 
frames and wood forms with steel ribs. 
In addition, Symons service is ex- 
plained, including rental with pur- 
chase option, availability of hardware 
and fittings and other supplies and 
engineering service. Column clamps 
and safety shores are described and 
illustrated. 


Hardfacing—American Manganese 
Steel Division, American Brake Shoe 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. Rod selee 
tion guide (Bulletin SG) for “Amsco” 
hardfacing products shows parts that 
can and should be hardfaced for longer 
life. Guide gives name of part, recom- 
mended rod, sizes and method of ap- 
plication. It also describes rods in 
“Amsco” line. 


Excavator—Koehring Co., 3026 W. 
Concordia Ave., Milwaukee 16, Cata- 
log presents latest advancements made 
on Model 304 %4-yd. excavator and 
its attachments. Story of design, con 
struction, work capacity and applica 
tion of machine is told in illustrations 
and drawings. Detailed line diagrams 
illustrate direct flow of power through 
3-shaft upper machinery arrangement 
to vertical shafting of excavator. 


Material Elevator—4 merican Hoist 
and Derrick Co., St. Paul 1. New 
features of portable material elevator 
are illustrated and described in Cata- 
log 250-E-1. Featured are new method 
of hooking platform or concrete bucket 
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to re-designed traveling carriage and 
new tower erection device. Speeded- 
up assembly of elevator by using pins 
wherever practicable, new type tower 
section splices and new single unit 
tower head is explained. 


Laminated Southern Pine—South- 
ern Pine Assn., New Orleans. Stand- 
ard specifications for design and fab- 
rication of structural glued laminated 
southern pine cover such structures as 
arches, beams, trusses and columns. 
Complete tables of working stresses 
under both dry and wet conditions and 
architect’s guide to specifications are 
included. Provisions include moisture 
content, slope of grain, sizes, grade, | 
adhesives, ete. 


Flooring—The Tremco Manufactur- | 
ing Co., 8701 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland. | 
Booklet on ‘““Mulsomastic Flooring” 
discusses advantages of resilient as- 
phalt mastic floors, shows installations 
over concrete, wood, brick and other 
surfaces. Illustrations show typical 
installations. 


Batching Plant—Willard Concrete 
Machinery Sales Co., 2906 Imperial 
Highway, Lynwood, Calif. Portable 
batching plant is described and illus- 
trated in new bulletin. Instructions 
are given for tearing down and erect 
ing. Illustratiens show plant working 
on various concrete jobs. 


Asphalt Protective Coating 
American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co., 200 
Bush St., San Francisco 4. Booklet 
gives detailed application data and 
lists outstanding uses of “Laykold 
Fibrecoat,’ weatherproof mineral- 
armored asphalt. Its uses for protec 
tion of bituminous roofs and metal are 
listed and specifications, application 
data, approximate costs and detailed 
information on equipment used in ap- 
plying product are given. 


Protective Hats—Mine Safety Ap 
pliances Co., Braddock, Thomas and 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8. Ulustrated 
booklet, to be given with every new 
MSA “Skullgard,” points out impor 
tance of adequate head protection by 
listing 8 representative 
where workers have escaped serious 
injury or death when struck by fall- 
ing objects while wearing “Skull- 
gards.” Section of booklet is de- 
voted to care of “Skullgard,”’ and 
precautions which prolong life of 
protective hat are shown. 
features are discussed. 


examples 


Design 
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b] 
The Name Guarantees 


‘Lok’d Bar FACTORY SASH 


OU ariecceeuciariaca: 
can buy Lok 
“ater strengtl 


weight of metal. Stouter con 


struction increases resistance 


tO wear, tear and corrosion 


Saving in upkeep cost, tr¢ yuble 


free operauon and Saving in 
heat esas more 
return its small ad 


cost to the owner 


Broad 


contacts 


on accurate surfaces_. 


abolish drafts, save heat 
W eathering flanges have 
no tacked-on 


' i Fa 
Engineers like \w 


a | Be) P| Bar Ss 

extra safety in window v 
Builders find ‘lal 

in installation 

Hope s ‘‘Lok'd Bar 
every good industri 
ing. Hope's Engineering De- 
partment will assist you with 
detail of window design and 
Netieveeteteye) Ask for this help! 














ail) © 


Dror 














pright — mak- 
Lok'd Bar” the 


ngest sash joint 


solid 
each ven 


frame and 


a 


el ar 


vi 
Dala 


€ 





“Lok’d Bar” means the world’s finest factory sash. Ask for Catalog 103L 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Finest Buildings throughout the World are Fitted with Hope's Windows 











MANU URERS’ NOTES 





George W. Hoskins has been ap 
pointed sales manager of Harniscu 
FEGER Corp.'s Large Di 
vision. 
recently 


Excavator 


transferred to P&H’s San 


Francisco branch. 


J. R. Cofting has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales, advertis 


ing and general office administration of 


Corrine Horst Co. 


He replaces Paul H. Hunter, 


John E. Renner has been appointed 
general sales manager of Lincotn En 
GINEERING Co. L. L. Meikle has been 
elected president of Lincoln Engineer 
ing Co. of California, Lincoln’s West 
Coast division. 


DeWa rt, INne., radial arm saw sub 
sidiary of American Machinery and 
Foundry Co., has purchased the com 
plete “Monarch” 


woodworking ma 


» America Needs Steel 
-and YOU can help! 


Pissisian is sending out an urgent call for scrap! The 


greatly increased steel production necessary to meet 


today’s emergency is requiring more scrap than it is get- 


ting—much more. Here’s where you can play an important 


role. Look around your plant. Chances are, in some half- 


forgotten corner, there’s a pile of idle, dust-covered steel 


scrap. Organize a salvage program . 


. . see that this vital 


material gets back to the mills. Take part in America’s 


future—get in the scrap! 


LACLEDE 


Producers of Stee! 
r industry and Const 


STEEL COMPANY 


St. Louis, 


chinery line of American Saw Mill 


Machinery Co 


Victor A. 
pointed service development manager 
of Carerpitctar Tractor Co. Robert 
H. Hawkins dealer 
publications supervisor 


Woodling has been ap 


succeeds him as 


Joseph T. Thayer, Jr., formerly 
supervisor of chain saw service for 
Henry & Sons, Inc., has 


been named chief sales engineer for 


Disston 
the entire company. 
Martin E. Strand ap 


pointed production manager for Wi 
son-ALBRECHT Co. 


has been 


Harry H. Fair of San Francisco has 
been elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors of 
Co., succeeding C. L. 
September 22. 


CarerRPILLaR TRACTOR 
Best, who died 





Security Rides on Trucks 





Mack Trucks, Inc., has published 
8-page booklet entitled National 
Security Rides on Trucks. Designed 
to meet the needs of educators, com- 
mentators, editors, group leaders, etc., 
by giving them a highlight summary 
of the importance of the trucking in- 
dustry to the country’s economy, it 
includes quotations from military and 
government officials as to the vital 
necessity of trucking, cites the results 
of special surveys into civilian defense 
and defense economy needs and gives 
examples of the growth of the truck- 
ing industry. 

The booklet emphasizes a 3-point 
program: 1. High priority for the 
needs of our essential roads. 2. Abo- 
lition of obsolete and conflicting state 
road restrictions. 8. Full use of high- 
way taxes for better highways. 


an 





Welded Bridge Program 





The Lincoln Are Welding Founda 
tion is sponsoring a 1952 award pro- 
gram, “Welded Bridges for Steel Con- 
servation.” The program is open to 
all persons in the United States and 
offers 15 awards totaling $16,100. 
Awards will be given for the best 
bridge designs which show weight and 
cost savings over a comparable riveted 
bridge. Rules for the 
available from The James F. Lincoln 
Are Welding Foundation, Cleveland 
17, Ohio. 


program are 
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Aggregate (Light-weight) 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp., 
Building Products Division 


Air-Entraining Agents 
A. C. Horn Co. 


Asphalt Plants (Portable) 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
White Mfg. Co. 
Axles (Truck) 
Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Division 


Backfillers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Parsons Co. 


Batchers 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Construction Machinery Co 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co 
C. S. Johnson Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction, Tapered 
Roller) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Bins 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Heltzel ~oage 3 on & Iron Co 
Iowa Mfg. C 
age ™ eae & Tank Corp 
C. S. Johnson Co 


Manufacturers’ addresses are listed on page 71 


Bits (Detachable Drill) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 


Blades (Grader, Maintainer, 
Plow, Bulldozer, Scarifier) 
Shunk Manufacturing Co 


Snow 


Bridges 
American Bridge Co 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod 
ucts 


Buckets (Clamshell & Dragline) 
Blaw-Knox Division 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp 

C. S. Johnson Co. 

Owen Bucket Co 

Wellman Engineering Co 


Buckets (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Construction Machinery Co 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Owen Bucket Co 


Building Papers 
Sisalkraft Co 


Buildings (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos 
American Bridge Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


Ruildi 





gs (Steel}—Continued 
International Steel Co. 

Macomber, Inc. 

Smooth Ceilings System 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Bulldozers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Car Pullers 
Clyde Iron Works 

Ceilings 
Fenestra Building Products 
Smooth Ceilings System 

Cement (Common and Special) 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co 
Lone Star Cement Corp 
Universal Atlas Cement Co 


Cement (White) 


Trinity White, General Port- 


land Cement Co. 

Universal Atlas Cement Co 
Clamps (Hose) 

Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 
Compressors 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Jaeger Machine Co. 
Concrete Curing Material 

A. C. Horn Co. 

Sisalkraft Co. 


ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS 


Concrete Mixers, Pavers, Tampers 
Chain Belt Co. 
Construction Machinery Co 
Foote Co 
Jaeger Machine Co 
Knickerbocker Co 
Koehring Co. 
Kwik-Mix Co. 
T. L. Smith Co. 
Worthington Pump & Machin- 

ery Corp. 


Concrete Vibrators 


Concrete Surfac ing Machinery 
Co 


Electric Tamper & Equipment 


Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Vibro-Plus Products, Inc 
White Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Machinery 


Barber-Greene Co 
Chain Belt Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 


Cranes 


Austin-Western Co 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co 
Clyde Iron Works 
Harnischfe ger Corp 


, Inc 








Embodying 
the 3 Essentials £43/a-<= 


 dballable (0. 
go. Contractors, Engineers 


Here is the first c proctical hand- 
book on WELLPOINTS! This is the information 
contractors and engineers have been seeking 
for years. Not « catalog—not an —s 
— a — authoritative work 

ten by e —' in eee 








GRIFFIN WELLPOINT CORP. 
881 East 141s¢ St. New York 54,N.Y. ! 


Please send me, without obligation, my 
copy of THE WELLPOINT SYSTEM. 


Our New 
Catalog is 


Now Available AND GRAPPLES 





The OWEN BUCKET Co. 
7750 Breckwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Bronches. New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley, Col. 





Clip this to your ut letterhead 
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Cranes—Continued 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp 
Michigan Power Shovel Co 
Northwest Engineering Co 


Crushing Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Co 
Austin- Western Co 
Iowa Mfg. Co 


Culverts 
Albert Pipe Supply Co 


Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


ucts 


Cutters (Abrasive) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp 


Decking (Roof Steel & Aluminum) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Macomber, Inc 


Derricks 
Clyde Iron Works 


Doors (Metal, Wood) 
Ceco Steel Products Corp 
Fenestra Building Products 
International Steel Co 
Kinnear Mfg. Co 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Truscon Steel Co 


Dredging Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Northwest Engineering Co 


Drills & Drilling Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 
Petersen Engineering Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 

Drills (Electric) 

Skilsaw, Inc. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp 

Elevators (Material) 

American Tubular Elevator Co 
Chain Belt Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co 

Link-Belt Co 


Engines 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div 
American Hoist & Derrick Co 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Continental Motors Corp 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 
International Harvester Co 
Wisconsin Motor Corp 

Expansion Joints 
Laclede Steel Co 

Financing 
C.LT. Corp 


Einichi Machi Bit: 
F ( 





Barber-Greene Co 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Finishing Machines (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Jaeger Machine Co 


THE INDUSTRY’S 
MOST VERSATILE 





@ Picks itself up 


© Easily extends 


@ Lifting heights up to 94 feet 

® Single or Double Drum Hoists 

© Platform speed—100 ft. per min. 
@ Lifting capacity —2,500 Ibs. 


Optional Equipment: Gin Pole As- 
sembly, “Chicago” Boom, Tip-Over 
Bucket, Truck Mounting, Inter- 
changeable 10’ Extensions. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY COMPANIES 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


68 


Floor Construction 
Smooth Ceilings System 


Flooring 
Fenestra Building Products 
Kerlow Steel Flooring Co 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Forms (Concrete) and Accessories 
Baker-Roos, Inc. 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Economy Forms Corp 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co 
A. C. Horn Co. 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co 
Universal Form Clamp Co 


Generating Sets (Electric) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Graders 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Austin- Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 
Koehring Co. 
W. A. Riddell Corp 


Gravel Plants (Portable) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Grinders (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp 


Hammers (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp 


Hoists 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Clyde Iron Works 
Construction Machinery Co 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp 


Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction) 
United States Rubber Co. ” 


Industrial Financing 
C.LT. Corp. 


1 (Aut hil, 





, Casualty, 
Compensation, Liability) 

Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

Central Surety & Insurance 


Corp. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Joists (Steel) 
Ceco Steel Products Corp 


Macomber, Inc. 


Kettles, Heating (Asphalt & Tar) 
White Mfg. Co. 


Loaders (Portable) 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co 
Barber-Greene Co 
Link-Belt Co. 


Lubricants 
Lubriplate Division 


Menders (Hose) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 




















SLOANE 


| QUANTITY SURVEYS 


For 


| All Classes of Construction 


We Maintain a Large Staff 

of Engineers Which Assures 

Speed—Accuracy-—Full Detail 
Reasonable Prefixed 


Charges 


Approved by 


Associated General Contractors of 
America and Federal, State and 


Municipal Authorities 


Your Inquiry Will Receive Prompt 
Attention and Sample Estimates 


H. A. Sloane Associates 


Established 1922 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SURVEYS 


VALUATIONS 
APPRAISALS 
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Mixers (Truck) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Mixing Plants 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Chain Belt Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co 
C. S. Johnson Co. 


Mortar (Masonry) 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co 


Nipples (Hose) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 


Partitions (Steel, Load-Bearing) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Macomber, Inc. 


Pile Drivers 
American Hoist & Derrick Co 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co 


Piling (Steel) 
Albert Pipe Supply Co 
Allied Structural Steel Cos 
American Bridge Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 


ucts 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 





Piling (Steel)—Continued 
L. B. Foster Co. 


Inland Steel Co 


Pipe 
Albert Pipe Supply Co 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Laclede Steel Co 


Pumps (Contractors’) 

Barnes Mfg. Co. 

C.H.&E. Mfg. Co 

Carver Pump Co 

Chain Belt Co. 

Complete Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Construction Machinery Co 

Gorman-Rupp Co. 

Griffin Wellpoint Corp 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Jaeger Machine Co. 

Leyman Mfg. Corp 

Marlow Pumps 

Novo Engine Co. 

Rice Pump & Machine Co 

Sterling Machinery Corp. 

Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. 

Pumps (Jetting) 

Complete Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co. 

Gorman-Rupp Co 


Griffin Wellpoint Corp 


Quantity Surveyors 
H. A. Sloane Associates 


Quarry Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Rail 
L. B. Foster Co 


Rail ip & Track Mat 





L. B. Foster Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp 


Reinforced Concrete 
Smooth Ceilings System 


Baker-Roos, Inc. 

Economy Forms Corp 
Richmond Screw Anchor Co 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co 
Universal Form Clamp Co 


Reinforcing Steel and Mesh 
American Bridge Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp 
Inland Steel Co 

Laclede Steel Co. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 
Truscon Steel Co 





Rollers 
Austin-Western Co 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 
Euclid Road Machinery Co 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc 
W. A. Riddell Corp 





ow white is white? 


a el li I 


ee the penetrating whiteness 


of the penguin’ s dress shirt mirrors 


the Antarctic snow... 


H. A. Milton 
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Roof Deck (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos 
Ceco Steel Products Corp 
Fenestra Building Products 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Truscon Steel Co 


Rope (Wire) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co 
L. B. Foster Co 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc 


Sanders (Belt, Disc) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


Sash (Metal, Wood) 
Fenestra Building Products 
Hope’s Windows, Inc 
Truscon Steel Co. 

Saws (Chain & Portable) 
Skilsaw, Inc. 


Scaffolding (Sectional Steel, Tubular 
Steel) 
Universal Manufacturing Corp 


Scarifiers 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co 
Austin-Western Co 


Scrapers 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
W. A. Riddell Corp 


Use Trinity White — the 
whitest white cement. Trinity 


White is a true portland 


cement. It meets all Federal 


and ASTM specifications. Use Trinity 


= / 


White for architectural concrete units, terrazzo, stucco, 


paint, ornamental work, tile setting, etc. Ask 
for it by its full name Trimty White 

Trinity Division, General Portland Cement Co., 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Republic Bank 
Bldg., Dallas; 816 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


PORTLAND CEMENT 








Portable Asphalt Plants 
For City, State, Repairs 
and Small Contract Work 


These 8-10 tons per hour Asphalt Plants economically repair 
almost any pavement. Asphalt, brick, concrete, macadam, 
can be resurfaced or patched. Alleys, driveways, sidewalks, 
industrial plants can be paved 


Produce for immediate hot laying, or for deferred cold patch- 
ing. Match any bituminous surface. 


Mixes at plant, including labor, fuel, and overhead, cost 
about $4 per ton, with $2 aggregate. Average 160 to 200 
sq. yds. 1” thick per hour. A money-maker for small con- 
tract work. 


Also larger plants, 15 and 30 tons per hour 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


White ME o ©Oc indiana 


Elkhart 











Efficient Operation and 
Maintenance of 
Construction Equipment 


are explained in 


AUTOMOTIVE AND CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 


By C. W. LINDGREN 


Outlines economical and efficient practices in the 
use of trucks, loading equipment, shovels, cranes, 
tractors, scrapers, bulldozers, motor graders, rollers, 
trenching machines, paving equipment and sand and 
gravel equipment. Gives step-by-step explanations 
of the functions of these pieces of equipment. Con- 
tains valuable information on planning and cost esti- 
mating. 120 illustrative sketches. 

A valuable reference book for owners of construc- 
tion equipment. 

“Fills a long-felt need for a comprehensive, authori- 
tative and practical textbook on the tools of the 
engineering profession.”—U. S. Navy Civil Engineer 
Corps Bulletin. 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 
THE CONSTRUCTOR 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Screens (Sand, Gravel & Coal) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Shores 
Baker-Roos, Inc. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 


Shovels (Power) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp 
Koehring Co. 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp 
Michigan Power Shovel Co 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Shutters (Fire, Labeled) 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Slings (Wire Rope) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


Spreaders (Bituminous Surface) 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 


Stabilizing Equipment 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Steel (Structural) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Fenestra Building Products 
Inland Steel Co 
International Steel Co. 
Macomber, Inc. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Smooth Ceilings System 
Truscon Steel Co. 


Surety Bonds 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co 
American Surety Co 
“—— Surety & Insurance 
Co 
Basho Mutuals of Wausau 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Surveying Instruments 
Trans-Global Co 


Tires 
General Tire & Rubber Co 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
United States Rubber Co 


Tools (Pneumatic, Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


RENT sueer 


Torches (Kerosene) 
White Mfg. Co. 
Track Rollers 
Craig Carroll Co. 
Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
International Harvester Co 
Oliver Corp., Industrial Div. 
Trailers (Dump & Crawler 


Wheel) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Trailers (Heavy Equipment) 
Rogers Bros. Corp. 
Trenchers 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co 
Parsons Co. 
Trestles (Adjustable Steel) 
Universal Manufacturing Corp 
Truck Axles 
Eaton Mfg. Co., 
Trucks (Motor) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co 
International Harvester Co. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Trusses (Steel) 
Macomber, Inc. 
Tunnel Liner Plates 
Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products 
Irvington Form & Tank Corp 
Valves (Air—Self-Honing) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 
Wagons (Dump) 
Austin-Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Walls 
Fenestra Building Products 
R. C. Mahon Co. 
Washing Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wellpoint Systems 
Complete cami & Equip- 
ment 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp 
Winches 
Clyde Iron Works 


PILING 


Axle Division 


““FASTER FROM FOSTER”’ 


ALL LENGTHS AND ALL SECTIONS 
TO MEET ALL YOUR JOB NEEDS 
Foster's new lower rental rates on all 
standard piling sections give you alow 
fixed expense as an added advantage 


when you bid on jobs. Pile Hammers 
and Pile Extractors for RENTAL. 


Send for Piling Reference Chart CP-17 


Lh POBEL A’ 0 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
New York 7, N.Y. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Houston 2, Tex. 
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MANU URERS LISTED IN GUIDE 


J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


Albert Pipe Supply Co 
Berry & N. 13th St. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Allied Structural Stee! Cos 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


American Bridge Co. 
Frick Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


American Surety Co. 

100 Broadway 

New York 5, N. Y. 

American Tubular Elevator Cc 
800 North St. 

Zelienople, Pa. 


Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

2280 Curtis St. 

Middletown, Ohio 


Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, Il. 


Baker-Roos, Inc. 
602 W. McCarty St. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Aurora, Ill. 


Barnes Mfg. Co. 
603 N. Main St. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blaw-Knox Division 
2060 Farmers Bank Bldg 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis 


Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 
Springfield, Ohio 


C. H. & E. Mfg. Co. 
$842 N. Palmer St 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


C.1.T. Corp. 
1 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Craig Carroll Co. 
1704 S.E. 22d Ave. 
Portland 15, Oreg. 


Carver Pump Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria 8, Ill. 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
5601 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 50, Tl. 


Central Surety & Insurance Corp. 
1787 McGee St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Chain Belt Co. 
1625 W. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Cleveland Trencher Co 
20100 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Clyde Iron Works 
Duluth 1, Minn. 


c n Mach 





P y & Equip 
Co. 

36-40 11th St. 

Long Island City 1, N. Y 


Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Construction Machinery Co 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Continental Motors Corp 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Cummins Engine Co. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 
Columbia & Hancock Sts 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Axle Division 
739 E. 140th St. 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Economy Forms Corp. 
4301 E. 14th St. 
Des Moines 13, Iowa 


Electric Tamper & Equipment Co 
Ludington, Mich. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Wausau, Wis. 


Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Fenestra Building Products 
2253 E. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Fidelity Bldg. 
Baltimore 3, Md 


Foote Co. 
1914 State St. 
Nunda, N. Y. 


L. B. Foster Co 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co 
Galion, Ohio 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
Building Products Division 

18 E. 48th St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
881 E. 14lst St. 
New York 54, N. Y. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4418 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co 
Warren, Ohio 


Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y 
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A.G.C. Forms and Reports 
Atna Casualty and Surety Co 
Allied Structural Steel Companies 


Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc 


Associated General Contractors of America 


Austin-Western Co 


Baker-Roos, Inc 
Barber-Greene Co 
Bucyrus-Erie Co 


Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., The 


C.1.T. Corp 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Ceco Steel Products Corp 


Complete Machinery & Equipment Co 


Construction Machinery Companies 


Continental Motors Corp 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co 


Eaton Manufacturing Co., Axle Division 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Euclid Road Machinery Co., The 
Foster, L. B., Co 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co 


Hope’s Windows, Inc 


International Harvester Co, 


Irvington Form & Tank Corp 
Jackson Vibrators, Inc 


Laclede Steel Co 
LeTourneau, R. G., Inc 


Lone Star Cement Corp 
Macomber, Inc 

Northwest Engineering Co 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Petersen Engineering Co 


Richmond Screw Anchor Co 
Rogers Brothers Corp. 


Sisalkraft Co., The 


Sloane, H. A., Associates 


Trans-Global Co. 


Trinity Division, General Portland Cement Co 


Truscon Steel Co. 


Wellman Engineering Co 
White Manufacturing Co. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








| MANUFACTURERS LISTED IN GUIDE ) 








A. C. Horn Co. 
10th St. & 44th Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
11 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Inland Steel Co. 
38 S. Dearborn St 
Chicago 3, Ill 


International Harvester Co 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Tl. 


International Steel Co. 
1715 Edgar St 
Evansville 7, Ind 


lowa Mfg. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Irvington Form & Tank Corp 
Irvington, N. 


Jaeger Machine Co. 
528 Dublin Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


C. S$. Johnson Co. 
Champaign, IIl. 


Kerlow Steel Flooring Co. 
35 Mallory Ave 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
650-680 Fields Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Knickerbocker Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Koehring Co. 
$026 W. Concordia Ave. 
Milwaukee 16, Wis 


Kwik-Mix Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co 
Allentown, Pa 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
5909 Kennerly Ave. 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 


R. G. LeTourneay, Inc. 
Peoria 5, Til. 


Leyman Mfg. Corp. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 
1201 Sixth St., S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Lone Star Cement Corp. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubriplate Division 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co 
Newark 5, N. J 


Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Macomber, Inc. 
Canton 1, Ohio 


R. C. Mahon Co. 
Detroit $4, Mich. 


Marlow Pumps 
Ridgewood, N. J 


McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
18 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
485 Second St. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
Field Bidg., 
Chicago $, Tl. 


Novo Engine Co. 
212 Porter St. 
Lansing 5, Mich. 


Oliver Corp., Industrial Division 
19800 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Owen Bucket Co. 
7750 Breakwater Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


WODACK “’DO-ALL” 


ELECTRIC HAMMER 


and DRILL 


Drills Concrete 
Masonry 

Metal and 
Wood 


185 S. LaSalle St. 


Parsons Co. 
Newton, Iowa 


Petersen Engineering Co. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


Rice Pump & Machine Co. 
Grafton, Wis. 


Richmond Screw Anchor Co. 
816 Liberty Ave. 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


W. A. Riddell Corp. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Rogers Bros. Corp. 
223 Orchard St. 
Albion, Pa. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
P.O. Box 8000-A 
Chicago 80, Il. 


Shunk Manufacturing Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Sisalkraft Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ml. 


Skilsaw, Inc. 
5088 Elston Ave. 
Chicago $0, Tl. 


H. A. Sloane Associates 
415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


T. L. Smith Co. 
2858 N. 32d St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Smooth Ceilings System 
802 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Sterling Machinery Corp. 
1950 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
4259 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Trans-Global Co. 
1480 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Trinity White, General Portland 
Cement Co. 

111 W. Monroe St. 

Chicago 8, Ill. 


Truscon Steel Co. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Universal Form Clamp Co. 
1238 N. Kostner 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


Universal Manufacturing Corp. 
400 North St 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 
54-11 Queens Blvd 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Wellman Engineering Co. 
7015 Central Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


White Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 

4627 W. Huron St. 

Chicago 44, IIl. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp.—Constr. Equip. Div. 
Dunellen, N. J. 


FOR BUILDINGS OF ALL SIZES 
r you can build better for less with 


Rar 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 


~ SISAL-REINFORCED 


SISALKRAFT 
and 
SISALATION 


rons Man with a Wodack 

All’? Hammer does as 
ane work as bg to 15 men 
using hand tools. Used by 
Contractors, Vesiainere and 
Maintenance Departments. 


Ask for the new Bulletin 510-C 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
4627 W. Huron St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Write for free samples and 
practical data or see your 


lumber dealer or building F REFLECTIVE INSULATION 





supply dealer 
L. THE SISALKRAFT CO. 
Dept. TC-12 — 205 West Wacker Drive, a 6, Minis 
New York 17, New York — San F 
Manufacturers of SISALKRAFT « SISALATION - COPPER pS res SISALKRAFT 
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Greene 


PORTABLE CONVEYOR 


Complete accessories are available to 
make the 363 Conveyor adaptable to | = HANDLES ALL MATERIALS: Sand, = 
the widest variety of operating condi- mek gravel, wet concrete, chemicals, coal, etc. 
tions, It is shown here unloading a . a UP TO 200 T.P.H. CAPACITY: Available in 
hopper car with a B-G 358 unloader. : lengths of 25’, 30’ and 35’, plain or cleated 
. 24” belt. 
NO CHAINS, NO SPROCKETS: Power trans- 
mitted from gear reducer through shaft to 
the head-end drive—sturdy, maintenancee 
free construction. 
25 MILES PER HOUR TOWING SPEED: Pneu- 
matic tires, coil springs, shock absorbers, 
convenient towing hitch. 
RUGGED B-G CONSTRUCTION: Designed 
for maximum strength, minimum weight. 
FULL SWIVELING WHEELS: For radial stock- 
piling as desired. 
ALL PURPOSE: Built for contractors, mate- 
rial yards, concrete product plants; aggre- 
gate plants, gravel pits, City, County and 
State Highway Departments, ete. 


SEE WHAT ONE MAN CAN OO... 
= 


196A 


4A, o> 


“See Your B-G Distributor’ 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 





THE INSIDE STORY 


@ Talented craftsmen fashion 
tough gears and shafts with 
true precision. 


SOSES5IC 


BUCYRUS 
ERIE 





ie 


eS 


@ “Excavator specialist’’ en- 
gineers are familiar with field 
problems — can draw on 
Bucyrus-Erie's 71 years of 
excavating know-how to design 
a machine to meet your con- 
tracting requirements. 


® All raw materials, whether 
purchased or produced in 
Bucyrus-Erie's own foundries, 
are thoroughly tested in a 
modern metallurgical laboratory 
as part of a regular program 
of quality control. 


@ The company's foundry 
produces the rugged castings 
and alloy steels needed for 
rough excavating work. 





